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Organization 


. CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Old Mills Cleaning. 


a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye 


WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton milla in the South. Have furnished machinery 


and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 
the vrey best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
use it exclusively. 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
f WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 
O WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Compers, Sliver and) Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 


Complete 
Equipment for 
New Cotton 

Mills 


CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electri. Fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humiditying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


ARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


HOPE DALE. MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN .- 4S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Advertising 


Occasionally we meet a man who says that 
it does not pay to advertise, and somewhere in 
the world there are men who still claim that the 


world is flat. 


They both belong to the same class---the non- 
progressives---who are plodding along the road 
about ore hundred years behind the live busi- 
ness men of the day, and soon they will be for- 


gotten for the business world has. no time to 


look hack. 


Progressive men seek to learn from those 
who have been suecessful. and from those who 


have reached the top there comes but one answer 


It Pays to Advertise 


The manufacturer of cotton mill machinery 
or supplies who has been a consistent and 
steady user of space in the textile journals is the 
manufacturer whose business has grown and who 


is today doing the business with the mills. 


The best medium for reaching the Southern - 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


‘Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


Charlotte, 21o S. Tryon Street 


SOUTHERN 
Atlanta, Empire Building 


BRANCHES: 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, : 
25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 
SSAVES 
Roll Covering, V arnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write fer Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars te 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS, 


“Why Are Felton Brushes 


Much Superior Yet Cheaper 
Than Other Makes?” 


Because, after fifty years experience we are the largest makers 
of mill and factory brushes. 

Because we import our foreign bristles direct, use more than 
any other firm, and get a better selection and price. 

Because we employ expert brush makers, and are constantly 
improving methods and products. 

Because we can make first quality correctly formed and fin- 
ished brushes at prices based on 


‘** Big Sales at Small Profit ’’ 
Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Cotton Goods Peru 


Report of Former Commercial Agent 
W. A. Graham Clark 


(Continued from last week.) 
Bleached Goods. 
‘Considerable bleached goods, 
especially white shirtings, are im- 
ported into Peru, but the invoice 
prices seem too low to permit com- 
petition from the United States in 
most lines. The white-shirting trade 
has been an almost absolute monop- 
oly of England, but its trade is now 
decreasing because of the compe- 
tition of native products. Until re- 
cently the native mills made only 
gray and cheap colored goods, but 
competition becoming too strong in 
these lines the Inca Millis of Lima 
installed an up-to-date bleaching 
plant and started on white goods. 
This mill, with 12,000 spindles and 
400 looms, is the largest in Peru. ft 
has had good success in the new 
venture and now claims to have 
about a third of the white-shirting 
trade of the country. It produces a 
bleach and finish that about equal 
the English, but it is said that, ow- 
ing to some defect in the water, this 
bleach does not hold so long. As 
most of the cloth is used within a 
month or two of making this does 

not affect the sale of the goods. 

I am forwarding samples (which 
are filed in the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures) showing the ordinary white- 
shirting finishes most -popular in 
this market. There is small demand 
for heavily sized goods, but suffi- 
cient fillmmg is desired to give body 
to the eloth, and the bulk are 
slightly glazed. The retail prices 
run from 15 centavos per vara, or 8 
cents per yard, for the ordinary 
27-30-inch, 60 by 56 construction, up 
to 35 centavos per vara, or 18.6 
cents per yard, for the 35-inch, 72 
by 72 eonstruction. The price de- 
pends more on the finish and fee! 
of the goods than on the construc- 
tion. “Crea para sabanas,” or 
bleached goods for sheets, 65 inches 
wide, 60 by 56, retail for 1.40 sol per 
vara, or 745 cents per yard. The 
white shirtings, like the gray sheet- 


ings, are all in 40-yard cuts. 


Prints, Corduroys, Duck, Ete. 

In prints there is no market for 
the 24-25-~inch; the demand is main- 
ly for 30-32-inch percales, with a 
fairly good market in the cities for 
27-28-inch prints. The pereales 
sold here usually have a slightly 
stiff finish, as this is liked better 
than a soft finish. The usual con- 
struction for Per: seem te be 68 by 
60, 72 by 60, and 76 by 64, and the 


retail prices are 25 to 30 centavos 
per vara, or 13.3 to 16 cents per 
yard. England supplies nearly all 
the prints, only a trifle coming from 
other nations. No prints are made 
in Peru. 


Ordinary checks, stripes, and 
ginghams are called “vichy,” and 
are sold in large quantities. The 
native mills are making inroads in 
the trade in coarser erades of 
checks and stripes made with wun- 
bleached yarns, but do little or noth- 
ing in the regular ginghams. The 
ordinary imported ginghams made 
with 4 red and 4 white ends each 
way, for instance, usually have a 
starched finish, and the 32-inch, 70 
by 60, retails at 25 centaves per 
vara, or 13.3-cents per yard, while 
the 27-inch, 72 by 54, retails at 20 
centavos per vara, or 10.65 cents per 
yard. 

Corduroys and heavy Bedford 
cords are called “diable fuerte.” or 
“devil strong” cloth and are import- 
ed m fair quantities, mainly in the 
ei~inch width. The retail prices 
run from 1.40 to 2 soles a vara. or 
7 cents to $1.06 a yard, according 
to quality and weight. 

Dueck, ticking linings, ete.. are im- 
perted in fair quantities, but light 


muslins, lawns, ete., and fancy goods 
in general do not find much sale 
outside of Lima and Arequipa. 
Cotton blankets, most of which 
are made with cotton-waste filling, 
are supplied by Germany, while 
quilts and figured bedspreads come 
mainly from Italy. 
Ponchos and Mantas—Umbrellas. 
In the interior there is a good 
market for striped ponchos for men 
and mantas for women. These were 
formerly imported ready-made from 
Germany, but to save the duty these 
goods are now usually imported in 
the piece and made up by the im- 
porters. Solid black goods for 
mantas, 30 inches wide, 64 by 64 
ends per square inch, retail at 20 


to 25 eentavos per vara, or 10.65 
to 13.3 cents per yard. 
In Mexico and Central America 


“manta” is the ordinary term for 
gray sheeting, but on the west coast 
the term “tocuyo” and. sometimes 
“lrencillo” is used instead. Manta, 
as here used, refers to the plain 
shawls made of solid-dyed muslin. 
Mantas with fringes are called re- 
begos, but are little used in Peru, 
as the poorer women wear the plain 
bemmed matas and the wealthy, 
lace matillas. 
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— 


REALTY 


BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Office of Southern Textile Bulletin is located in Room 912. 


The market for umbrellas m Peru 
is trifling, and at Lima, for instance, 
none are to be found. It is the 
opinion, firmly held by all patriotic 
Limenos, that it never rains in Lima. 
During the winter, from June to 
October, it is very damp, and though 
there is never a hard rain, there are 
days when there is a fine drizzle 
from morning to night that wets one 
thoroughly and that keeps the street 
and sidewalks covered with a slimy 
coating of mud. Women go about 
in this drizzle with only a mantilla 
on their heads, and men protect 
themselves with overcoats. An um- 
brella is never seen except in the 
hands of some recently arrived 
tourist. 

The Peruvian importers buy ecot- 
ton goods by the yard, the meter, 
or the vara, and the native mills 
sell tocuyos by the cut of 40 yards. 
Aithough the country has officially 
adopted the metric system, cloth is 
always retailed by the vara of 83.6 
centimeters, or 32.91 inches. 
Language and Customs of People. 


At least a fourth of the popula- 
tion of Peru to-day does not know 
Spanish. Spanish is, of course, the 
national language, but among the 
great Indian population there are 
many native dialects, the Quechua 
being the most common. Of the 
total population of Peru 50 per cent, 
it is estimated, are Indians, 32 per 
cent half-breeds, 2 per cent negroes 
and 1 per cent Chinese, while only 
{5 per cent belong to the whit race. 

The only cities of considerable 
size in the country are Lima, with 
160,000 population, and Arequipa, 
with probably 40,000. These cities 
contain. relatively more foreigners 
and more of the wealthier native 
classes, and their per capita con- 
sumption is therefore much larger 
than elsewhere, Lima and Arepui- 
pa are both modern cities, and a 
large proportion of their inhabitants 
dear European clothes. Linia 
especially contains a large percent- 
age of foreign merchants and busi- 
ness men. Of the 160,000 claimed 
for Lima, 33 per cent are of Span- 
ish descent, 27 per cent half-breeds, 
i7 per cent Indians, i2 per cent 
foreigners, 6 per ceal negrocs, and 
5 per cent Chimese. 
Importers—Conditions in Interior. 

The chief importers are Buro- 
pean, with one large American 
house and a few Peruvian. A large 

‘Continued on Page 
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Warp Stop Motion 


ARP stop-motions, if of 
proper efficiency, will tend 


both to decrease weaving 
eost and to improve the 
quality of the product. Hence, 


where the character of the work 
being done is such that the device 
can be applied, all looms should be 
so equipped. The experience of the 
mills that have been using the 
“C & G" Warp Stop-Motion shows 
conclusively that this stop-motion 
accomplishes both these objects to 
a very marked degree, and that it 
does on a very wide range of work; 
and this experience shows with 
equal clearness why this is so. 


The labor cost of weaving is a 
large percentage of the entire labor 
cost of the goods. Broadly speaking, 
the ‘weaver does two things: 
(1). Keeps the warp pieced up and 
running smoothly; (2) keeps up the 
filling-supply, which consists not 
only in renewing the bobbin but in 
keeping the pick matched, etc. 

The important part of the work 


is the -first,—keeping the warp 
pieced up and running smoothly. 
This is absolutely proven by the 


fact that any consideration whatever 
of automatic fillimg-supply devices 
develops the essential necessity 
for an effective warp stop-motion. 
Further proof of this is in the fact 
that, as finer yarns are run through 
the. bobbin will run a longer time, 
the number of looms per weaver is 
sharply reduced because of warp 
breakage limiting his capacity; for, 
if such warp breakage is not closely 
watched and properly attended to. 
it means serious defects in the pro- 
duct. In other words, the number 
of warps.a weaver can keep run- 
nig smoothly is the measure of his 
capacity in looms. If the weaver'’s 
warp capacity can be increased, a 
number of things can be done to 
improve the facility in handling fill- 
ing-supply. 


An efficient warp stop-motion does 
more than anything else can to 
increase this warp capacity of the 
weaver, for it imsures the weaver 
against serious trouble with any 
warp by immediately stopping the 
loom when any break occurs. This 
limits the stoppage on any loom to 
the absolute minimum required to 
repair @ simple break, eliminating 


the shut-downs and long stops re-drop-bars and the novel 


quired by serious warp breaks, thus 
enabling the weaver to keep all his 
warps running the maximum per- 
centage of the total loom running 
time and, as a consequence, giving 
the maximum product per loom and 
per weaver. 

Henee, if an efficient and generally 
available, simple, and economical 
warp stop-motion that will run the 
wide range of yarns, sleys and styles 
of work that are now being woven 
on looms containing this motion can 
be put on your looms, you cannot 
afford to be whitout it, especially if 
its adoption does not involve the 
throwing away of present equipment 


but the increasing of its efficiency 
by simple addition. 

The necessary points for a warp 
stop-motion are as follows; 

i. Efficiency. It must not in- 
crease the warp breakage, and must 
stop the loom promptly on occur- 
rence of breakage. 

In this respect the “C & G” Stop- 
Motion is said to be a success. 
Actual, continuous operation in 
every-day mill practice shows that 
this stop-motivun actually decreases 
the warp breakage. This is because 
of the novel form of drop-bar and 
the peculiar method of applying the 
drop-bar betwen the lease-rods and 


on the lower banks of threads in 
the lease—which patents cover 
broadly. This not only increases 


very much the fredom of the yarn 
in passing through the drop-bars, 
but also gives a light combing or 
separating effect as the yarn leads 
by the lease-rods and through the 
drop-bars. 


In actual mill use this step-mo- 
tion has increased the loom capar- 
ity of weavers from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. and has decreas- 
ed the labor cost of weaving from 
twenty-two to thirty-three per cent. 

varying with the character of 
the produet.. This is due to the 
above-mentioned points of freedom 
of the yarn, minimum weight, and 
minimum friction. 


In addition to maximum showing 
of efficiency in those respects, it is 
admitted by all who have noted the 
actual results from operation that 
this stop-motion produces a most 
superior woven goods. 

Owing to the novel form of the 


of applying them to the warp, the 
drop-bar is free from side friction 
and is thus free to drop easily and 
quickly the instant the thread 
slackens or breaks. This tends to 
keep a light, constant tension on 
the thread, and thus tends to elim- 
inate all trouble such as “floats,” 
etc. due to slack threads, and, by 
promptly stopping the loom, pre- 
vents all damage from breaks. 
These statements as to efliciency 
are based on exhaustive tests of this 
stop-motion. All tests showing a 


very marked decrease in end 
breaks. As all serious trouble 
caused by end breaks was done 


away with, the looms ran a larger 
percentage of the total time, causing 
a gain in product per loom. 

2. General Availability. A stop- 
motion must be applicable to the 
widest variety of work in number 
and weight of yarn and variety of 
weave. 


In this respect the “C, & G.” Stop- 
Motion is being run successfully on 
yarns up to 120’s and on goods up 
to 136 sley, 28's yarn. It ts being 
run on single, double, and three- 
beam work, and other goods com- 
prising many fancies and lenos, and 
requires no change to meet all these 
éonditions. It is running success- 
fully on alpaca work and on plush 
“pile” warps. 

On fine ginghams, where the lim- 
iting and damaging effect of warp 
breakage is most apparent, looms 
equipped with this stop-motion are 
showing a product per loom and per 
weaver, and of such. perfect quality, 
that the results are unequaled. 

3. Simplicity. A suceessful stop- 
motion must be in every way simple 
and must not add to the burden of 
the weaver or loom-fixer or in- 
crease the work in other depart- 
ments, but should tend to diminish 
such work. 

The “C. & G.” Stop-Motion is 
claimed to be the simplest stop- 
motion ever constructed, having the 
fewest number of parts, and dence 
the simplest and easiest to keep in 
order, requiring practically no at- 
Lention. 

The use of their form of drop- 
bar reduces the cost of appiving 
drop-bars to the warp from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent as compared 
with the cost of drawing-in, the 
drop-bars being placed on the warp 
in the loom. 

The ability of the weaver, wita 
the help of this stop-motion, to run 
smoothiy warps that may not be 
perfectiy prepared in the dressing- 
room, combined with the practically 
absolute freedom from defects in 
the production due to warp break- 
age, which defects are eliminated 
by the operation of this stop-motion, 
decreases both the care necessary 
and the eonsequent cost in the 
dressing-room and the cloth room. 

They are exclusively the electrical 
form of the stopmotion. 

Owing to the way the contract is 
made, when the drop-bar falls, and 
the manner in which the drop-bar 
is maintained in contact, dangerous 


method sparking is eliminated, the current 
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that operates the stop-motion flow- 
ing only for a brief instant between 
the falling of the drop-bar, which 
completes the eireuit, and the 
throwing off of the shipper handle, 
which action breaks the circuit as 
the loom steps. This method of 
using the electric current for an m- 
stant only on each loom, combined 
with the perfect contact made by 
this form of drop-bar, makes it pos- 
sible, as above poimted out, for one 
small dynamo to supply the neces- 
sary current for a very large num- 
ber of looms. 

4. Eeonomy. A stop-motion, to 
he desirable, must be of. relatively 
low first cost and cheaply maintain- 
ed. 

The “C & G” Stop-Motion, being 
of such extreme simplicity in con- 
struction and operation, can be 
maintained at a low cost. 

It can be applied to any type of 
loom and a large part, if not all, of 
the device can be transferred to any 
new loom that you may later buy. 
The maintenance charges are very 
light, there being practically no de- 
struction of drop-bars. 

Colwell-Gildard Co. claim that in 
all cases where the “C & G” has 
heen used the following results have 
been had: 

{. An inerease in the weaver’s 
capacity of from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent in number of looms 
run, while maintaining the product 
per loom. 

2. Consequent decrease in weav- 
ing cost of from twenty-two to 
thirty-three per cent varyine with 
the character of product. | 

3. The practical elimination of all 
defects due to warp breakage. 

F. R. Chadwick of Charlotte, N. C. 
who is Southern representative of 
Colweli-Gildard Co., will be pleased 


to take the matter up by Corres- 


pondence or persona! interview. 


The accompanying cut shows the 


improved type of stop-motion and 
closed brass drop wire. They recom- 
mend the brass type of drop wire 
because it will not rust. 
designed this style of motion te 
work In connection with the Ameri- 
can Warp Drawing and Barber 
Warp Tying Machines. ; 
Some mills prefer the open drop 
wire on fine cotton goods, dobbys 
and jacquards. The new design, 
which is called the No. 3, is ar- 
ranged so that either the open or 
closed drop wire can be 
equal advantage. 
This motion is also especially 
adapted to colored weaves, the drop 
wires hanging on the under side of 
the warp do not chafe the yarn and 
along with the novel form of vibra- 
ting lease rods tends to make the 
motion practical in every way. 
The sketch shows the impreved 
drop-bars as applied to the warp. 
i. The simplicity of the device is 
apparent. There are absolutely no 
moving parts until a warp 
breaks. When a warp thread breaks. 
the drop-bar fails, the electric cir- 
cuit is completed, the knock-off is 
raised, the lay knocks the shipper 
off, and the loom. is immediately 
Continued on page 14 
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An interview of more than ordi- 
nary interest is that appearing in 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
several days aco with James 8. 
Fearon, head of the firm of Fearon, 
Daniel & Co., Shanghi, exporters and 
importers in the China trade. 

Said Mr. Fearon. 

“To meé the most notable thing 
about the business situation in 
China today is the fact that. while 
‘he purchasing power of the Chinese 
people is steadily and rapidly in- 
-peasing, they are buying less than 
they used to from the United States. 
The growth of Chinese exports is 
, well marked characteristic of the 
‘oreign trade of the empire, and is 
iorgely dae to the improved means 
of internal communication furnish- 
ed by railroads of recent construc- 
tion. Ohina is selling abroad today 
produets of her soil which were 
unknown in the foreign commerce 
of even five years ago. There is, 
for example, the soya .bean and its 
various extracts and combinations, 
whieh already represent an export 
value greater than that of tea, and 
second only te silk. Then there are 
produets like wood oil, sesamum 
seed and peanuts, all representing 
 bstantial figures in the export re- 
turns and all new as elements of 
foret@n trade. Raw cotton has come 
recently to the front as an article 
of Ohimese export. For the ten 
months ending with April last China 
exported 1,352,660 piculs of raw cot- 
ton against 734,730 piculs in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding 
vear. The pieul represents a stand- 
ard weight of 1831-3 pounds So 
with waete silk. of whieh 93,941 
ieuls went out in the ten months 
ending April 30, 1911, as compared 
with 80897 piculs in the corres- 
| onding period of last year: and 
China grass, which accounts for 
'“474 pieuls this year against 137,- 
pleuls in the year preceding. 

“That new markets should be 
‘ound for produets like these means 
nereased rewards for the industry 
the Chinese masses, and must 
cradually tend to the elevation of 
‘ieir standards of living. They have 
cortainly more money to spend on 
‘heir elothing, and as this is ex- 
lusively of cotton, it might be sup- 
posed that American  drilis and 
sheetings would be more in demand 
‘han ever before. As a matter of 
‘cet, they have been less in de- 
‘cand during the last year or two 
‘han almost at any time sinee our 
“xport of eotton cloth to China as- 
~umed serious proportions. So far 
‘8 aseertain, the quantity 
of goods of all kinds contracted for 
in America for delivery in China in 
{911 does not exeeed 50,000 bales. 
or gay a value of $2,500,000, which 
when compared with Japan's ex- 
ports of eotton manufactures to 
China during 1910 of 15,000,900 yen 
87,500,000) makes a very poor show- 
'ng. In 4910 our exports of un- 
bleached eottens to China were 
valued at $4,151,340, or less than half 
Of the British imports of the same 
class of gneds.” 


“Has th's Japanese trade been 


secured, in your. judgment, by un- 
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Our Export Trade with China 


fair means—by a disregard of the 
principles of the open door in Man- 
churia for example. or in any way 
which might be made by our gov- 
ernment a subject of diplomatic 
protest?” 

"It is quite possible that pre- 
ferential rates are given to Japanese 
goods on the South Manchurian 
Railway, but I don’t see that we 
could have any ground of protest 
on the seore of the easy access 
which Japan enjoys to the Man- 
ehurian markets. or of the ability 
of her merchants to get Japanese 
cloth im the hands of the Chinese 
consumer withont the intervention 
of a number of middlemen, al! col- 
lecting a profit on the goods which 
pass through their hands. The facts 
about the development of Japanese 
trade in Manchuria are open to any 
one who cares to investigate them. 
Before the Russo-Japanese war the 
trade in cotton goods in Manchuria 
was entirely in the hands of Chi- 
nese merchants, chiefly Newchwang 
merchants, who financed all the op- 
erations and bought through their 
agents in Shanghai. 

“When the Japanese tried. after 
the war, to sell the products of their 
cotton mills in Manchuria they first 
approached the local merchants who 
had been working under the. finan- 
cial direction of their countrymen 
in Newechwang. They found these 
Manchurian merchants totallv un- 
willing to change their methods. 
The’ Japanese, however, were not 
easily beaten, and the sudden de- 
velopment of the trade in soya 
beans supplied them with the means 
of bringing the Manuchurian mer- 
chants to see that it would be 
greatly to their advantage to handle 
Japanese cotton piece goods. Hith- 
erto American and native Chinese 
cloths had practically divided the 
market between them, but the situ- 
ation underwent a sudden change 
when the Japanese formed an or- 
ganiation in Manchuria. under the 
direction of Mitsui & Co. primarily 
to buy beans, but also to sell the 
eotton goods produced in their own 
mills. Today the Japanese have 
over 200 trading centers in Man- 
churia for buying beans, and each 
of these centers is able to distribute 
a certain quantity of piece goods. 
Finding the Manchurian merchants 
unwilling to talk business as to the 
handling of their cotton cloth, the 
Japanese left them out entirely and 
went direet to the consumers of 
each town and village. It must be 
remembered that when the Mitsui 
agents buy beans they have not only 
the export of this product to FEu- 
rope as an object but also the ex- 
port of bean-cake to Japan and For- 
mosa—a trade which runs. into very 
large figures. Briefly, the falling 
off in the market for American 
goods is not caused by dear cotton 
or unfair Japanese discrimination. 
It is simply the result of the efforts 
of an organization that has ousted 
a business which is not organized. 

“Let us look at the subject in an- 
other way. The Mitsuis have their 
own mills and sell their own cloths 


‘in Manchuria by bartering them, 


chiefly for beans. American goods 
are sold to foreign firms in Shang- 
hat who seal to Newchawang agents 
located in Shanghai, who ship to 
Newchwang merchants who sell and 
finance them to Manchurian mer- 
chants. Here we have four sets of 
people taking a profit, while interest 
runs at high rates directly the goods 
are’ taken from Shanghai foreign 
firms. The Japanese do an end-to- 
end business and take one profit in- 
stead of four, and have an exchange 
profit as well. The Japanese have 
ousted the American cloth in Man- 
churia by educating the consumer, 
and soon he will know nothing but 
Japanese cloth. 


“Then, the fact must be borne in 
mind that the output of native cloth 
in China is steadily increasing. and 
that this is another phase of com- 
petition which the American manu- 
focturer has to reckon with. There 
are in China today 903,000 spindles 
engaged in cotteén spinning and 4,000 
looms turning out cloth to compete 
with foreign makes. Each loom pro- 
duces one piece of forty yards per 
working day, or, say, 1,200,000 pieces 
a year. all of which go into that 
section of the country formerly sup- 
plied by the products of American 
mills. Moreover, local made sheet- 
ings are selling at 10 per cent below 
the import cost of American sheet- 
ings, and at that price the business 
is a profitable one, so much so that 
the number of looms is steadily on 
the increase. As the Chinese export 
of raw cotton in the yar just clos- 
ing will nearly equal 400,000 of our 
bales, and as the growing of cotton 
is taking the place of opium, par- 
ticularly in the northwestern pro- 
vinees of China, there is a consider- 
able reserve of native grown cotton 
still to be drawn upon by the local 
mills.” 


“In view of the greatly inereas- 
ed competition which American cot- 
ton piece goods are thus meeting in 
China, [ find it difficult to account 
for the apathy of our Southern mill- 
owners, to whom this trade is of 
vital importance. I cannot imagine 
that they realize the danger of the 
situation, since they appear to think 
it possible that purchases may at 
any time be made for China on the 
same scale as during the boom 
vears 1905-06. They, moreover, seem 
to imagine that China must buy the 
goods they have been accustomed 
to produce for her market during 
the past twenty or thirty years, and 
they make no efforts to aseertain if 
other deseriptions could be sold 
more readily or in larger quanti- 
ties. For example, there has been 
a steadily increasing demand in 
China for jeans manufactured in 
Lancashire, which sell at a lower 
price than those produced here. 
These contain a certain amount of 
‘sizing,’ but the Chinese want sized 
goods, and it would seem to be the 
business of the foreign manufacturer 
to atudy what they want and not to 
attempt to dietate what they shall 
buy. These jeans appearently an- 
swer the same purpose as our three- 
yard American drills, and the in- 
erease in their importation has been 


attended by a serious decrease in 
the sale of the latter. 

“The sooner that those Ameri- 
can mills who have hitherto sold 
the large portion of their production 
to China buyers realize the existing 
situation the better it will be for 
them. Expectations of a revival) m 
China of the demand, on a large 
scale, for cloths such as were form- 
erly shipped are hopeless, and those 
who desire to keep in the trade 
should lose no time in ascertaining 
what kind of cloth is most in de- 
mand, and whether they can supply 
that demand at the prices at which 
it is now being supplied by their 
competitors: China has 400,000,000 
inhabitants; all of whom wear eot- 
ton clothing, and with the still fur- 
ther increase of exports which is 
bound to follow the development of 
the Chinese railway system, the pur- 
chasing power of the people must 
continue to expand. [In short, if 
there ever was a time when Ameri- 
can manufacturers should combine 
to exploit this fleld it is now. Tlrat 
Finglish cotton manufacturers eon- 
tinue to increase their trade with 
China is shown by the fact that the 
exports from the United Kingdom to 
ail China for the first three months 
of this year, of all kinds of cotton 
textiles, amount to 186,000,000 yards, 
against 110,000,000 yards for the 
same time last year. Their meth- 
ods, however, differ radically from 
those of American cotton manufac- 
class of goods which are salable. 
and they are willing to suppiv any- 
thing which is required. During my 
visit to Shanghai I met at least 
thirty men representing Lancashire 
and Bradford manufacturers. These 
salesmen do not deal with the na- 
tives, but they ascertain what they 
require and then sell to the foreign 
importing firms. 

“Does the American participation 
in the Hu-Kwang railroad loan 
seem likely to mark the beginning 
of a new demand for American rail- 
way material in China?’ 

“There is every reason why it 
should do so, but, unfortunately, 
there is at present no American 
organization in China representing 
those who are ready to provide rail- 
way equipment and supplies. The 
British and Germans, particularly 
the latter, are extremely active in 
this field, as you may infer from the 
fact that the Siemens-Schuckert 
Company have a staff of fifty-five 
engineers at the service of whoever 
wants them in China. In other 
words, when it becomes a question 
of the selection of building ma- 
terials or equipment for a new rail- 
way, British and German bidders 
have a complete organization on the 
spot. while Americans enter the 
ccempetition at long range. There 
can be no question that on even 
terms American supplies can gen- 
erally get the preference. But is is 
equally certain that if we are to 
make much headway in this direc- 
tion some care must be taken to 
see that specifications are so drawn 
up as not practically to exelude 
American competition.” 
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N figure 7 we show another 

condition seen in a weave room 

where cotton cloths of a high 

grade were In process of weav- 
ing. The overseer in charge of the 
department was also acting as de- 
signer of the mill for the time, cdn- 
sequentiy he did not have vyery 
much time to devote to the weaving 
rooms. He was obliged to trust a 
great deal to the second hands and 
the fixers. The second hand who 
was in charge of the room where 
the loom was running to which we 
refer was a new man. He had. been 
promoted recently and had not very 


much experience with fixers. Hence 
he did not interfere with the looms 
of the fixers in that room although 
he must have seen that some of the 
looms were creating extra waste, 
consuining too. much power and 
causing loss of time for the weavers 
due to incorrect adjustinents. There 
were looms in that room that were 
running badly because of the want 
of ten minutes fixing. In the par- 
ticular loom represented by the 
il‘ustration, the part “shown is a 
drawing of the condition of the stick 
and sweep strap connection. It 
wil be observed that the picker stick 
is cracked and that there is a rope 
wound about the stick to keep the 
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of the picking motion, Apparently 
the poorly wound ‘rope retains the 
eracked portion intact. But closely 
watching the slit when tht draft of 
the picking motion was on it, one 
could plainly see the fracture open. 
This made an exceedingly weak 
place at g. It was the same as a 
flexible stick. Power was lost. The 
motion imparted to the shuttle un- 
der these conditions was unsteady 
and the shuttle under these con- 
ditions was unsteady and the shut- 
tle was made to take an irregular 
course through the shed. The stag- 
gering shuttle cut into the threads 
of the warp and made extra bother 
for the weaver. The shuttle almost 
flew out at times and rattled on the 
mouth piece of the box on the other 
end of the loom, causing the vose of 
the shuttle to become chaffed and 
splintered. These splinters contact- 
ed with drooping warp threads and 
eaused breakage. Now all of this 
trouble would have. been avoided 
by the substitution of a new stick 
to take the place of the wrecked 
one. Bot there was no one to com- 
pel this to be done. The weaver did 
not know enough about loom fixing 
to realize what made the threads 
break so much on that loom while 
her other looms did not bother. She 
thought that she had a bad warp 
and let it go at that. The fixer was 
not careful, or did not know and 
the second hand was also inex- 
perienced and the overseer was in 
the pattern loom engaged in making 
new designs and the mill company 
out. 

This is mentioned because it prov- 
ed to be but one loom out of quite 
a goodly number of other lounms ob- 
served in the same order by your 
correspondent. In the same loom 
the sweep stick was contacting with 
the metal frame of the loom be- 
eause the stick had to be set very 
low on the picker stick im order to 
cet ample leverage for a throw to 
get the shuttle across, resulting 
from the weakened condition of the 
picker stick. Henee the chafling on 
the frame was making quite a little 
pile of wood dust on the floor be- 
low the sweep strap caused by the 
wearing away of the wood. No 
doubt in a few days after the stick 
was so badly cut into that it broke 


parts from expanding at every blow off. 


Then in another instance where 
there was an apparent neglect in 
the care of some looms, due to some- 
one’s oversight. I noticed that some 
of the fine looms were running with 
the leather packing gone out of the 
bunters for the sticks. These looms 
were apparently new. They had 
been manufactured at a first class 
loom building plant. Still the sticks 
on some of these looms were worn 
by the pressure of the rawhide 
picker as at I figure 8 because the 
rubber or leather packing was com- 
pletely gone from the bunters. Now 
as we all know who have anyvthinz 
to do with looms, that the bunter 
for the picker stick should be kept 
well packed so that the stick may 
strike there first before hitting the 
picker when the end of the throw 
is reached. This action relieves the 
back of the picker from the severe 
pressure resulting from the stroke 
of the picking motion. But in this 
instance the bunter was empty. The 
picker stick did not contact with 
anything at the terminal of the 
throw except the back of the picker, 
hence the wear and tear was made 
on the picker and the stick and the 
recess gouged out as in the cut. We 
fixed these looms very readily by in- 
serting some new packing, for the 
same was attended to as soon as 
the attention of the proper parties 
was called to the defect. 

I noticed that one fixer had a 
picker stick bolted near the top as 
at the part shown im figure 9. ‘The 
stick was split at j. I inquired why, 
and he told me that the boss allow- 
ed him only a certain number of 
stocks per week. Now the allotting 
of a certain number of picker sticks, 
sweet stap sticks, shuttles, and pick- 
ers to the fixers for certain inter- 
vals is no doubt a wise plan. But 
there are times when the mii) com- 
pany loses out as a result and the 
plan has been questioned by some 
of our best superintendents and 
overseers. I have known these men 
to try both systems and to ulfimate- 
ly return baek to the plan of letting 
the fixer have all that is needed. 

Some fixers are wasteful. But in 
the ease in hand, the fixer was a 
good man and understeed his busi- 
ness. There was no need to curta:! 
his use of sticks. AS a resuit of the 


‘urtailment, he was obliged to make 


a 
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a loom run under diflienties Dy 
using a battered stick as shown. 
The flobby condition of the stiek 
weakened the throw of the shuttle, 
causing the iatter to take an un- 
even course through the shed. In 
another case, because of lack of a 
good supply of sticks, a loom was 
actually struggling along with the 
top of the stick almost removed, as 
in figure 10. There was just enough 
of the stick left to push forwarl 
the shuttle. The top of the stiek 
at k lifted the shuttle box a trifle 
at every turn of the loom, causing 
the shuttle to take a jumping order 
in travelling the race 1 would 
encourage the use of plenty of good 
materials in the weave room until 
! found out that the fixer was waste- 
ful m the employment of supplies. 
Then | would deal out te that man 
only what | knew he actually need- 
ed and place no restmetions upon 
the other men for fear that they 
would he driven to working off old 
and worn materials to the detriment 
of the weaving. 


Register Early. 
The Secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association makes a special. 
request that all 


members register 


and get their badges as early as 
possible after reaching Greenville. 

He will be at the Board of Trade 
iieoms, corner of Mam and MéeRee 
streets by 9 o'clock Saturday nmrorn- 
ing with the registration books. but- 


tons and badges. 


Textile Assessments. 
Columbia, S. C.—The State board 


of equalization meets here Tuesday 


io consider any protests that may 
come up from the textiles on ae- 
count of the recent assessments 
made by the board. The board will 
hear these protests and if any 
changes are deemed proper — they 
will be made. The board wade 
considerable changes at its recent 


session on aceount of added mills, 
bul the basis of assessment was left 


as jast year at 50 per cent, 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 

Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 

Tops Reclothed. 

12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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McComb, Miss. June 24, 1911. 
Editor Southern Textile Bulletin: 

Please accept my thanks for the 
check for $10.00 given as first prize 
in your May contest. 

In my article I know I gave the 
boys what I had gained from good 
hard experience, yet 1 feel highly 
complimented that my artiéle should 
recetve the sanction of five out of 
seven of such men as I know your 
judges to be. 

I know all of them by reputation 
and many years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of working m the same mill 
with two of them. -_I had, however, 
about fost sight of them until your 
isue Of June 15th gave the list of 
the judges and their names were 
among the number. 


The Textile Bulletin is duing a 
grand work and is certainly more 
popular in this section than any 
other mill paper ever has been. In 
my opinion it is the most up-to- 
date textile journal published in the 
south. 


Wishing for yourself and the Bul- 
letin a bright and prvsperous fu- 
ture, | am, 

Yours very truly, 

G. B. MeCRACKAN. 


G. B. MeCrackan, winner of first 
prize was born m Edgefield County, 
> C. and is 37 years of age. ~He 
has worked in the mills of the South 
27 years and is a “complete cotton” 
sraduate of.the Internationa! Cor- 
respendence schools. He is at pres- 
enl overseer of carding and spin- 
ring at the Della Cotton Millis, Mc- 
Comb, Miss. 


Yorkville, 8. G., June 27, 1914. 
David Clark, Editor: 

Yours received with check therem 
for $2.50, one-half of second prize 
for seeond best article on “Opening. 
Mixing and Picking.” for which I 
thank you. I have already gained, I 
think, more from this series of 
articles than any other ever written, 
and hope that many more were 
benefited likewise. 

Yours very truly, 
P. B. Parks, 
Supt. Lockmore Cotton Mills. 


Crouse, N. C.. June 26, 1911. 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Gentlemen: It is of the greatest 
pleasure to me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your favor of the 24 inst. 
with cheek for $2.50 being my half 
of the second prize, for which please 
except my many thanks. I wish also 
to thank the judges for the kind 
consideration. With kindest regards 
and suceess of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin and its capable man- 
aging editor and many readers, I 
am, . Yours very truly, 

BLAIR W. BINGHAM. 
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Winner of First Prize 
G. B. MeCrackan, 
McComb City, Miss. 


WINNERS OF CONTEST IN OPENING, MIXING AND PICKING 


A Kick. 


We regret to say that we have 
reeeived one kick from a contestant 
abvut the length of the prize win- 
ning article. 

We originally stated that the ar- 
tx¢ies would be limited to three col- 
mins, but findmg thai the large 
size type which we use would cut 
the articles too short we withdrew 
that provision and published the 
following: 


Space Limit Removed. 

“On. account of the large type 
which we use we find that many 
of the articles contributed to. the 
contest on “Opening, Mixing and 
Picking,” will not go in the pre- 
scribed limit of three columns. 

“We have therefore decided to re- 
move the space limit and in doing 
so we will give those whose ar'icles 
were printed last week an oppor- 
tunity to make additions to their 
articles.” 


It is very evident that the gen- 
tleman who made the Lick over- 
looked this notice. 

The prize winning articles took 
up 3 3-4 eolumns of our journal 
but if it had been set in the same 
type used by the Textile Manufac- 
turer it would have been less than 


3 columns long. 


We try to conduct these econicsts 
on a plane fair to all and have no 
interest in the winners. 

We regret very much that auyone 
should be dissatisfied and are glad 
to say that. we have had only one 
complaint and it is evideut that he 
overlooked the fact that the space 
limit had been removed. 


Finishing. 


Editor: I wish to say a few thnigs 
along the line of finishing. 

Some superintendents or manag- 
ers don’t put a great deal of stress 
on this particular part of the mill. 


Tied for Second Prize 
P. B. Parks, 
Yorkville, 8. C. 


Seems to me they think after the 
cloth is woven, that is about all 
there is to it, but this is a great mis- 
lake. The process should be as near 
perfect as possible all the way 
through to the cloth room. Then it 
should be there, that great judg- 
ment should be. exercised in the 
handling, inspecting, grading, baling, 
ete. | 

A competent man should by all 
means be at the head of finishing. 
There has been many times kicks 
from the markets and many times 
great injury to the mill, by not 
having wide-awake and competent 

Let’s look at this question a little. 
The smaliest paid overseers in the 
mill are in this department and 
usually the smallest paid help. Now 
we realize that good men are look- 
ing for promotion im the depart- 
ments that offer the best pay and 
thereby we fail to get good exper- 
ienced men for cloth room  over- 
seers. 


I know of many milis that are 
paying their carder, spinner and 
weaver $3.50 to $4.50 per day and 
their cloth room man $1.75 to $2.25. 
Why is this? Because there is not 
enough importance attached to this 
department. 


Of course these other depart- 
ments have more help to look after, 
but who do they have to look after 
the help for them except second 
hands and section hands, while the 
cloth room man has to look after 
ali of his by himself and many 
times has to be out of his room help- 
ing do shipping, etc., and has many 
things that take him away from his 
room. 


These are some of the reasons 
that goods are not finished like they 
should be. 


Seems to me that it would be 
economy to the mills to offer in- 
ducementg in this department that 
would cause better men to work for 


Tied for Second Prze 
B. W. Bingham. 
Crouse, N. C. 


promotion in this department. 
Would like to hear irom some 
others on this line. 
‘A Mississippi Man.” 


Speeder Trouble. 


Editor: 
en the bobbin in one place the 
trouble may be caused by the clutch 
gear between the twin gears being 
set incorrectly or being loose. 

Yarn Running Over and Under. 

One thing that will cause the 
varn to run over and under is the 
spring at the bottom of the tumbling 
shaft not having the correct tension, 
also the same cause that will cause 
a poor traverse. The carriage not 
being level during its traverse will 
give you the same trouble. All gears 
from buiider to carriage must be mn 
proper working order. Should there 
he but one bobbin on the frame run- 
ning over and under it would be 
caused by not filtinme or setting 
right, or the pin breaking mm the 
boss of the flyer. 

Slack Ends. 


Can be caused by the cone belt 
sipping: lack of oi! in the spindle 
bolster, colton or dirt clogging the 
spindle bolster. Bolsters poorly ad- 
justed or out of plumb, or tension 
gear too large will cause slack ends. 
The tension gear being too large will 
cause the roving to curl at the tip 
of the flyer. 

Ends Breaking. 

This can be caused by something 
preventing the proper traverse of 
the carriage. Bobbin, bobbia shaft, 
spindle or spindle shaft gears break- 
mg or coming loose will also cause 
the ends to break between the front 


roll and bobbin. Other causes are: 


rolis breaking at the joints, roll 
gears slipping or being broken, cone 
belt breaking or the cones being 
H. L. F. 


loose. 


Should the roving wind. 
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TRACE 


With a Reputation 


| To Southern Textile Manufacturers 


We invite your critical patronage. Try ‘“McL"’ Oak Tan- 
ned Leather Belting. It meets all requirements. iy 
| SOUTHERN AGENT MANUFACTURED BY 
B. F,. HOUSTON F. W. McLANATHAN & SON 
Charlotte, N. C. Lawrence, Mass. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 


Levers 


Send for Sample 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, 8. . 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow. 


A. Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 
Ciba Blue 
Ciba Green 
Synthetic Indigo 


Ciba Red 
Ciba Grey 


Ciba Violet 
Ciba Yellow 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
Sulfide, Caustic Soda. 
All kinds Sizing and Finishing Materials, Potato 
Starch, Dextrine, etc. 
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Dyeing of Cotton Hostery 


By J. H. Shuford, before National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


(Continued from last week.) 


In keeping a standing kettle, the 
bath sometimes gets “sick” and will 
not work properly, and the black 
becomes bronzy and red without any 
apparent cause; in this case, the 
dyer must use his best judgment. 
The cause of bronzy blacks is in- 
variably due to one of the following 
three unfavorable conditions of the 
dye liquor. They are: First, the 
density has grown too high from the 
unnecessary addition of sait, or 
from other source; second, an insuf- 
ficient amount of sudphide of soda is 
being used to keep all the dye in 
solution; third, the dyeings are not 
being sufficiently washed in order to 
remove the excess sulphide of soda. 
The above cause nine-tenths of all 
the trouble that is had im dyeing 
sulphur blacks; but, should it s0 
happen that after all these are rem- 
edied poor resulis are still gotten, 
the best thing to do is to threw 
out the old dye liquor and make a 
fresh kettle. 

If the goods are lo be singed after 
dyeing, they are dried in some form 
of dryer beforehand. lt is very im- 
portant that the dryer used should 
be 80 arranged to insure a periect 
circulation of the heated air 
through the goods to be dried. It 
is a well established fact that the 
shade of sulphur biacks undergo a 
further development during this 
process, coming out fuller and some- 
what redder in shade. This being 
true, should the temperature we 
very high and unequally distribut- 
ed, a slight unevenness of shade is 
the result. This unevenness of 
shade is partly covered up in the 
soliening bath. 

Softening of dyed hosiery is usu- 
ally done at a temperature from 120 
minutes to 130 mmutes F. for 15 to 
20 minutes. In softening, care should 
be used to have good, pure water. 
Hard water should be avoided, since 
hard water consumes soap, forming 
and depositing on the goods being 
soitened an insoluble soap. One de- 
gree of hardness consumes 10 (7) 
pounds of soap per 1,000 gallons of 
water before any cleaning or soften- 
ing action takes place. 

There are numbers of ready-made 
softeners on the market; the dyer 
should use his best judgment in se- 
lecting the one most suitable for the 
character of the goods to be soften- 
ed. The most satisfactory softener 
is an emulsion of a vegetable oil or 
a good grade of a neutral soap. Care 
should be taken not to use too large 
a quantity of the vegetable oil, 
otherwise the paper bands and boxes 
will be stained on storing after the 
hosiery has been boxed. 

In dyeing mercerized hosiery with 
sulphur blacks, it must be borne in 
mind that the luster is more or less 
affected by the strong alkalinity of 
the sulphied bath, and, where special 
stress is put on maintaining the lus- 
ter, it is advisable to use diazotizable 
blacks. In dyeig mercerized ho- 


siery, with either developed blacks 
or sulphur blacks, it is well to note 
that, since mercerzied cotton has a 


much greater affinity for dye-stuffs 
than ordinary cotton, less dyestuff is 
required in order to get a full shade. 
As a rule, it will take at from 25 
per cent to 30 per cent less. Care 
should be taken in the use of salt, 
too much causes the dyestuff to be 
absorbed too rapidly and gives rise 
to uneven dyeings. It is also advis- 
able to commence dyeing at a low 
temperature, best results being ob- 
tained at below the boil. 

The finishing of ordinary cotton 
hosiery and mercerized hosiery is 
very much the same. On merceriz- 
ed hosiery, however, the softening 
process is frequently omitted. Ver) 
often mercerized goods are wanted 
with a certain amount of silky 
scroop. For this purpose the goods 
are treated in a rich soap bath, ai 
about 100 minutes F. for a short 
time. After hydro-extracting, the 
goods are to be entered into a bath 
containing some organic acid, like 
acetic acid, tartaric acid, lactic acid. 
citric acid. A smal! addition of tan- 
nin is sometimes doing good work in 
obtaining a silky scroop. 

Silk hosiery has become very pop- 
ular during the last few years. ‘Tv 
dye silk hosiery properly is by no 
means a very simple matter, the 
process being rather complicated on 
account of the presence of cotton. 

The tops of the goods usually con- 
sist of mercerized cotton and for 
the heels and toes mercerized cotton 
splicing is used. ‘The difficull pari 
about the dyeing of goods of this 
description is to get the two fibres 
absolutely alike in shade. ‘To select 
the proper dyestuffs is a matter o! 
the greatest importance. A good 
many shades can be dyed very suc- 
cessfully with ordinary direct colors. 
same as used for dyeing cotton ho- 
siery. For other shades mixtures 
of direct colors and acid colors are 
more desirable. The colors best 
adapted for silk hosiery, however, 
are developed colors. Good results 
depend a great deal upon the silk 
used in making these goods, and i' 
is almost impossible to put down a 
firm rule as to the best way of dye- 
ing silk hosiery. Each individue! 
case has to be worked out separate- 
ly, and it is up to the manufacturers 
of dyestuffs to select the colors bes! 
adapted for a certain purpose, a+ 
their laboratory facilities will enab!« 
them to do this in the quickest and 
most economical way. 

There are quite a few problems tc 
be solved yet in silk hosiery dyeme 
Of late, the trade demands fast col- 
ors, colors that will stand not only 
washing, but also a fair amount o! 
light exposure. The goods are ex- 
posed to the light more or less no' 
only in show windows, but also in 
wearing. When ordinary direct co!- 
ors do not suffice, the dyer as a rule 
looks for something better amone 
the delevoped colors. So far he has 
limited himself to a few colors of 
this class, colors suitable for blacks 
aud navy blues only. There are. 
however, a good many colors of this 
description at his disposal. Another 
group of colors that might prove of 
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interest are the after-treated colors. 


especially colors that can be after- 
treated with a diazotized solution of 
paranitraniline. The shades pro- 
duced according to this process are 
extremely fast to light and washing. 
Other colors again will yield very 
fast shades by a simple after-treat- 
ment with bichromate of potash and 
bluestone. 

There is also a possibility of using 
sulphur colors on silk goods when 
dyed with certain precautions. All 
these different suggestions might 
prove very valuable, but so tar they 
have not been looked into sufiicient- 
ly for this particular line of work. 

Another probiem of great tmpor- 
tance is the question of the weigh- 
ing of silk hosiery. The silk yarn 
used m the knitting process contains 
a lot of gum and the goods have to 
be degummed or boiled off before 
the dyeing. The boiling off causes a 
considerable weight, about 
25 per cent, sometimes more and 
sometimes less. The manutacturer 
wants to make up for this loss in 
one way or the other. The most 
natural way would be to proceed in 
the way the silk dyers do, that is: to 
weigh the goods with tin, which, 
of course, would comphicate the 
dyeing considerably, as it would 
ehmimate good many colors that 
would dye ordinary silk very satis- 
factorily, but not weighted silk. For 
goods that have been weighted, as 
suggested above, it would be best to 
dye the cotton first with a developed 
color, regardiess of the silk, and 
then cross-dye the silk with some 
fast acid color to match the shade 
of the cotton. 

Before the goods are dyed, they 
have to be boiled. off, in order to get 
rid ef the gum, which would act as 
a sort of resist if left on the silk. 
The boiling off is carried oul as a 


loss of 


tule ina bath containing about 20 to 


29 per cent green olive oil soap and 
2 per cent soda ash. These quan- 
ities refer to the weight of the silk 
in the gouds and not to the gross 
weight, including the cotton. The 
soap bath is boiled up well, the goods 
are entered at about 200 degrees F. 
and worked in the soap bath for one 
hour. When the gum has been dis- 
solved, the goods are rinsed first in 
warm and then in cold water. 

As to the dyeing of the various 
groups of colors that come into con- 
sideration, there is little to be said 
that is really new to the hosiery 
dyer. The direct cotton colors, 
whieh have been mentioned above, 
are dyed with an addition of Glauber 
salt, either neutral or slightly alka- 
line. The goods are entered at about 
120 degrees F. and worked at this 
temperature for 15 to 20 minutes. 
Then the bath is slowly heated to 
about -200 dgrees F. and the goods 
worked for another one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. 

This is simple enough, provided 
the two fibres, silk and cotton, come 
But, supposing they 
cannot be gotten alike with just a 
simple direct color or a mixture of 
the same? Very often we find that 
the silk is lacking in something, 


especially im depth and brilliancy, 
and that direct colors will not pro- 
duee the brightness desired. In such 
cases an addition of acid colors will 
greatly facilitate matters and pro- 
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duce results far superior to those 
dyed with direct colors only. Mix- 
tures of direct colors and acid col- 
ors can be dyed in a neutral bath 
like above, or in some cases with an 
addition of a little acetic acid, which 
is to be added toward the latter end 
of the dye process. 

Direct colors, and mixtures of 
these, with acid colors will be found 
very satisfactory for light, fancy 
shades: pinks, sky blues, lavenders, 
grays, tans, ete. Also for darker 
shades they are used quite exten- 
sively. The fastness of these col- 
ors is satisfactory to a moderate de- 
gree; in some cases, they show a 
good fastness to both washing and 
hight. 

When higher requirements for 
fastness are made, the developed 
colors will offer great possibilities. 
For blacks and navy blues these 
colors have been used for quite 
some time. The dyeing is carried 
out in the same way as mentioned 
above for direct colors. The pro- 
cess of diazotizing with nitrite of 
soda and muriatic or sulphric acid 
and the developing with M. toluy- 
lene diamine, phenylene diamine, B. 
napthol, ete., are sufficiently known. 
The resulting shades possess a very 
good fastness to washing and light. 
In some cases it might be desirable 
to add certain acid colors to the dye 
bath or to cross-dye in a separate 
bath with some fast acid color, 
especially for fancy shades, tans, 
maroons, ete. In fact, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary on most fancy 
shades to use acid colors for shad- 
ing purposes, in order to obtain the 
same shade on both the silk as well 
as on the 


The most important developed 
color is black, and “Brilliant Silk 
Black B" of the Berlin Aniline 
Works has established quite a repu- 
tation with the hosiery manufactur- 
er on account of its deep and bril- 
liant shade and evenness of tone on 
both silk and cotton. We might say 
there is no better black on the mar- 
ket for silk hosiery today. 


Excellent navy blue shades can be 
obtained with  naphtogene blue, 
shades that are well liked on. ac- 
eount of their brilliancy as well as 
on account of their fastness. The 
dyeing and diazotizing for both the 
black and the blue are alike. The 
developing is carried out in differ- 
ent ways, however; while the black 
is developed with M. toluyfene 
diamine and soda ash, the blue is de- 


veloped in a solution of B. napthol. 


in caustic soda. As mentioned 
above, the group of developed col- 
ors offers still further possibilities 
for tans, maroons, ete. For shades 
like these the assistance of acid 
colors will be necessary to some 
extent. 


After having finished the topic of 
silk dyeing, we would like to glance 
onee more over the dyeing of ho- 
siery in general. The dyeing of cot- 
ton hosiery, as well as the dyeing 
of silly hosiery, or rather the dyeing 
of mixed cotton and silk hosiery, has 
certain difficulties that have to be 
eliminated as much as possible, in 
order to produce: perfect results. 
Evenness of shade is something a 
good dyer ought to be able to take 
care of himself and there is no ex- 
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euse for it if the goods are turned 
out full of blotches and streaks. Of 
course, certain colors will exhaust 
quicker than others, but then a dyer 
should select colors that exhaust as 
much alike as possible. We cannot 
touch here upon the many pitfails 
that the dyeing of aniline salt black 
offers to the inexperienced dyer, and 
even for an expert dyer there are 
numerous difficulties he has to con- 
tend with. This could be the sub- 
ject of some other paper, dealing 
with aniline black exclusively, as the 
time is too short for going into this 
matter other than in a superficial! 
way. 


Difficulties the manufacturer is 
mostly confronted by are the so- 
called oj] spots in his goods. These 
spots are caused through careless- 
ness more than anything else. They 
originate in the knitting roam and 
are due to machine oil. This is a 
well-known fact, and we are giad to 
say this trouble is decreasing con- 
tinuously. The operators are more 
careful than they used to be, and 
mineral oils are used less all the 
time for lubricating knitting ma- 
chines, since it has been found out 
that only mineral! oils that cannot 
be saponified are responsible for the 
trouble of getting oil spots. 


The dyeing of sulphur colors, es- 
pecially sulphur blacks, is some- 
thing that everybody is really too 
well acquainted with today, and 
there is hardly any difficulty in ob- 
taining good and even results right 
along. If it was not for carelessness 


that causes troubles occasionally, it 


would not be necessary to be men- 
tioned here any further. The care- 
lessness lies, as a rule, in’ negiect- 
ing to twaddie. [f the Twaddle 
Meter is not consulted sufficientty, 
the density of the dye liquor is liabie 
to rise beyond permissible limit, and 
the result is a brownish or a reddish 
black. That copper or brass-lined 
dye-vats or dyeing machines, con- 
taining copper or brass fittings, 
should be avoided for sulphur colors 
is something everybody ought to 
know by this time but, nevertheless, 
is forgotten quite often. 


A lot of trouble is caused very 
frequently by the use of soap in 
hard water for softening purposes. 
It is a well-known fact that soap 
and the lime and magnesia salts 
causing the hardness of the water 
are precipitated in the form of an 
insoluble, so-called lime soap. In 
cases where no soft water is to be 
had it is well to avoid soap entire- 
lv and to use a ready-made softener 
that can be worked in hard water or 
else to get a water softening appara- 
tus. 

The conditions in the mills vary- 
ing all the time, it is hard to lay 
out certain rules for the dyer; it is 
much better for him to consult the 
dyestuff house he is doing business 
with in each individual case. No 
matter what it is, he will find im- 
mediate attention, there is no doubt 
about that, whetber it is a question 
of bringing out a new line of sam- 
ples or whether it is a question of < 
solving some problem or straighten- 
ing out some trouble. 
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The “Pay in Advance” System. 


Since our announcement — last 
week to the effect that we would on 
July ist, change to the “pay in ad- 
vance” system, we have received 
remittances for a number of sub- 
scribers who were in arrears and 
we do not believe it will be neces- 
sary to drop many subscribers from 
our list. 

The man who pays $1.00 per year 
for the Southern Textile Bulletin 
certainly gets the value of his money 
and the reports that we receive are 
to the effect that our subseribers 
are well pleased with the publica- 
tion. 

As stated last week we wil! dis- 
continue on the first of each month 
all subseriptions that have expired 
and not been renewed 
subscribers will not 


and new 
be allowed 
longer than 30 days in which to pay. 

We believe this is the proper sys- 
tem to adopt for a textile journal 
and also believe that it will meet 
with the approval! of the mil! peo- 
ple. 


Crop Prospects. 


Having reached the end of June 
with the cotton ¢rop in an almost 
perfect condition we fail to see how 
any one can now predict a small 
crop and we believe that it will re- 
quire adverse weather, such as we 
have never seen before, to reduce 
the vield below ~14,000,0000. 

Should the present favorable con 
ditions continue the yield will be 
at least 15,000,000 and may be much 
more. 


~“We get local papers-from all over 


the South and during the past few 
weeks we have noted the uniformly 
fine reports of this cotton crop. 
Of course we expect a decline in 
conditions after the unusually fine 
condition report of June, but it is 
interesting to note the effect of the 
decline econdition of previous 
years: 
June Oct. Decline Bales 
Cond. Cond. Aere 
1901 81.5 61.4 20.1 39 


1902 95.4 98.3 368 
i903 744 65.4 9.0 Bo 
1904 83.0 75.8 72 A3 
1905 712 6.0 Al 
1906 84.6 714 13.0 Al 
1907 70.5 67.7 28 0 


1908 79.7 100 a9 
1909 58.5 22 33 
65.9 164 34 


87.8 

While these figures are interest- 
ing as showing the possible dectine 
little 
for from them no law ean be formed 
and a 


in. condition they prove very 


study of condition reports 
does not show that the yield appears 
to follow the condition of any spec- 
ial month or any variation of con- 
dition. 

The fact remains however that we 
have a record breaking avreage of 
35,004,000 acres with the § largest 
amount of fertilizer ever used and 


also the best methods of cultiva- 
tien. 

Already cotton is blooming in 
mest of the States and in Texas 


picking will soon be in progress. 

From every source exeept those 
controlled by the bull speculators 
come reports of fine stand and fine 
condition, 

We can reasonably expect a good 
yield per acre and the size of the 
i9if erop at the different yields 
per acre based upon.35,000,000 acres 
would be as follows: 


Bales Total 
per Bales. 
acre. 
AO... 14,000,000 
14,350,000 
A2.. 14,700,000 
AS. 15,050,000 
AA. 15,400,000 
3 We do not wish to make a crop 


estimate at this season but we can 
see nothing that indicates a small 


crop for this year ils possibili- 


ties must be considered by those in 


the cotton manufacturing business. 


Meeting of Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. 


Everything is in readmess for the 
annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association at Greenville, 
Saturday and a re- 
cord attendance is expected. 
will be held at 
Cleveland Hall, which is on the cor- 
ner of Main and McBee-streets. 

Members and guests are requested 
to register and get badges and but- 
tons at the rooms of the Board of 
Trade, which are in the same build- 
ing and just under Cleveland Hall. 

The program is as follows: 


UC. on next 


The meetings 


Thursday, June 29, 1911. 


First Meeting 2 P. M. 


Address of Welcome by Thos, F. 
Parker, on behalf of the cotton mills. 
Address of Welcome by Mayor 


John B. Marshall on behalf of the 


city. 

Address of Weleome by M. J. 
Haynesworth, on behalf of the Board 
of Trade. 

Response to addresses of welcome 
by W. L. Lowry, Monroe, N. C. 

Annual address of President W. 
P. Hamrick, of Golumbia, 8. C. 

“Opening and Cleaning Cottion,” 
by J. B. Cheesman, of New York. 

“Efficiency of Operation and 
Waste Utilization,” by Eugene Sze- 
pesi, of Boston, Mass, 


The construction of the Cotton 
Card by Fred ‘Taylor, Clemson Col- 
lege, 8. C. 

“The Spinning Reom,” 
Price, of Newberry, 8. C. 

“The Weave Room,” by Z. H. Man- 
gum, of Gibsonville, N. C. 

Following these papers the asso- 
ciation will be given a ride around 
the electic railway belt line of 
Greenville and be given an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the big mills 
of that city. 


Night Session, 8 P. M. 


The program of the night session 
is as follows: 

“The Eleetrical Specialist in Cot- 
ton Mills,” by J. P. Judge, of Balti- 
more, Md. 

“Village Improvements,” by. J. F. 
Carbery, of Washington, D. C. 

Both of these addresses will be 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

The annua! business session will 
be next and this will be followed 
by the election of officers which is 
expected to create much interest. 

After the electron a supper will be 
given the members and guests. This 
will be given in Cleveland Halil. 

The first election will be that of 


by W. A, 


president and a number of names . 


are mentioned. Any number of men 
may be nominated and the four re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes 
will be declared elected. 

Next will be the eleetion of four 
vice presidents. Any number of men 
inay be ominated and the four re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes 
will be declared elected, the one 
receiving the highest vote being first 
vice president and the other three 
the second, third and fourth vice 
presidents in order of their votes. 

Next will be the election of the 
secretary and treasurer. 

The terms of four members. of 
the Board of Gevernors expire and 
their positions must be filled. Any 
number of men may be nominated 
and the four receiving the high- 
est votes will be declared elected. 

The four members of the Board 
of Governors whose terms expire 
are M. G. Stone, of Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: J. M. Davis, of Newberry, 8. C.; 
N T. Brown, of Raleigh, N. C. and 
VW. W. Becknell, of Ellawhfte, Ala. 

Following this one member of the 
Board of Governors will be elect- 
ed Chairman. 

After the election the meeting will 
be thrown open for talks by mem- 
hers. 

Let everybody remember to reg- 
ister as early as possible at the 
oard of Trade rooms. 
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PERSONAL 


J. T. Peden has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at Hillsboro, Texas. 


T. H. Patterson is now fixing looms 
at Lindale, Ga. 


has moved from San- 
eca, , to New Brookland, 8. C. 


W. E. Chandler 
Peizer, 8. 


has moved from 
C., to Easley, 8. C. 


Jesse J. West has moved from 
Gainsville, Ga., to Tucaupau, 8. C. 


A: P. Lott has moved from Orange- 
burg, 8. C., to Bowman, 8. C. 


Ed. Taylor, of Selma, Ala., has ac- 
cepted the position of section hand 
in spinning at Canton, Ga. 


Joseph Holder is now superinten- 
dent of the Ide Mills, Jacksonville, 
Ala. 


Ducat of Wisconsin has 
been elected secretary of the Ide 
Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 


— = 


H. R. Rice has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Ide Cotton Mills, Jack- 
sonville, Ala. 


J. C. Merchant has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at the Capi- 
tal City Millis, Columbia, 8. ©. 


accepted 
¢. 


a postition at Tucapau,\ 


John A, MeFalls is now assistant 
superintendent at Marlboro Mill No. 
1_MeColl, 8. C. 


Thos. Riley, of Passaic, N. J., is 
now assistant superintendent of 
Marlboro Mill No. 6, MeOoll, 8. C. 


J. R. Barron, president of the Man- 
chester Cotton Mills of Rock Hill, 8 
C., was in New York last week. 


T. M. Hurt, of Shelby, N. C.. has 
been visiting his brother, W. P. Hurt 
at Concord, N. C. 


J. P. Watts is now superintendent 
of the Watts Mfg. Co. Liledoun, 
N. 


Clyde Waters, of Tucapau, 8. C., 
has accepted a position at !.aurens, 
5. 


W. M. Wright, of Lexington, N. 
C., has accepted a position with the 
Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


A. H. Robbins resigned a few 
weeks ago as superintendent: of the 
Ide Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 


Jas. Walter, of the Ware Shoals, 
S. C., Mill office force, is at present 
Visiting at Kansas City, Mo. 


C. E. Chambers, of Asheville, N. 
C., has accepted the position of loom 
fixer at the Dan River Mills No. 3, 
Danville, Va. 


J. H. Hines, of Spray, N. has 
accepted the position of th one 
hand in carding at the Roanoke 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Edgar 
Style Cobb, of Pelzer, S. DeCome night carder at the ‘Eureka 
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NEWS 


is now fixing looms 
Mill No. 3, Dan- 


John Moore 
at the Dan River 
ville, Va. 


E. C. Donaway is now numbered 
among the loom fixers at Dan River 
Mill No. 3, Danville, Va. 


E. J. Weaver has accepted a posi- 
tion as loom fixer at the Dan River 
Mill No. 3, Danville, Va. 


W. C. Carter 
position of head loom fixer in Mil 
No. 1, Lindale, Ga. 


M. M. Shirley has accepted the 
position of machinist at the Green- 
wood, 8. C. Cotton Mills. 


Jim Shannon, of the Alice Mill, 
Easley, 8. C. has accepted a posi- 
tion at Pelzer, S. C. 


Sidney Adams has accepted the 
position of secretary of the Wal- 
halla, 8S. C., Cotton Mills. 


P. J. Vehue, superintendent of 
the Eureka Mills, Lincolnton, N. C.. 
paid us a visit last week. 


H. C. Beck has resigned as night 
carder 
Mills, Chester, 8. 


Davis, of Charlotte, has 


Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


agent for the Brandon, Westervelt 


and Carolina Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


H: A. Childers, of Easley, 8. C. 
has accepted a position with the 
Revolution Mills, Greensboro, N. C€, 


John Coggins is now second hand 
in carding at the Ide Mills, Jack- 


sonville, Ala. 


C. T. Faulkner is now superin- 
tendent of the Hutchison Mfg Co. 
Banning, Ga. 


C. R. Harmon has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Cannon 
Mill, Kannapolis, N. C. 


M. M. Jarrett, of Anderson, S. C. 
has accepted a position with the 
Walhalla, S. C. Cotton Mills. 


O. B. Hill, of the Gaffney, S. C: 
Mfg. Co. is now fixing 
the Globe Mills of the same place. 


W. M. Moore, of Gastonia, N. C. 
has accepted the position of night 
overseer of weaving at the Globe 


ifg. Gaffney, S. C. 


C. A. Shuford has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at Dartington 
to accept a similar position with the 
Locke Mills, Concord, N. C. 


E. B. Tucker, of the Wylie Mills, 
Chester, 8. C., has accepted the po- 


sition, of second hand in spinning at 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 


W. B. Stone, of Lynchburg. Va. 
has accepted the position of loom 
fixer at the Dan River Mills No. 
83, Danville, Va. 


has accepted the/ 


and spinner at the Fureka 


Bennett is now puchasing 


looms at 


COMBERS, 


H. B. Jennings, manager of sev- 
eral mills at Lumberton, N. GU. has 
been elected one of the commission- 


\ers of that town . 


T. M. Denning, superintendent of 
the Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. 
C., made an automobile trip to Dur- 
ham last week. 


M. E. Sizemore, of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton. Mills, Atlanta, Ga. has 
accepted a position in card room No. 
1, Pelzer, C. 


J. Oscar Biggs, of Wilmington, N. 
C., has accepted a position with the 
Roberdel Mill No. 2, Rockingham, 


N, C. 
_ W. H. Shepherd, superintendent 
of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 


Rossville, Ga.. 
the sick list. 


is reported to be on 


Ernest Davis, of Charlotte, has ac- 
cepted the position of night spin- 
ner at the Eureka Mill, Lincolnton, 
N. C. 


R. P. Deal, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Siluria. Ala. Cotton 
Mills, is now located at Greensboro, 


R. F. Jennings, of Coluntbia, §. 
C., has accepted the position of 


overseer at the Cannon Mills, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 


R. W. Gibson, of Hartsville. S. C.. 
has accepted the position of overseer 
of spinning at the Fairfield Mils. 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 


E. C. Turner, of the Fulton Bag . 


& Cotton Mills, of Atlanta. Ga. is 
overseer of weaving at the Echota 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


A. M. Hamilton, superintendent of 
the Lowe Mills. Huntsville, Ala. has 
gone on a ten days trip to New 
York and Boston. 


Harris, superci of the 


Ga., making the by auto- 


W. E. Tisdale, of Rutherfordton, 
NX. C., has aecepted the position of 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, 


W. 8. Stokes, of the Olympia Mills, 
Columbia, C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of cloth room at 
the Capital City Mills of the same 
piace. 


W. M. Miller has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Bennettsville. S. 
C., and accepted the position of as- 
sistant superintendent at Marlboro 
Mill No. 3, MeGoll, 8. CG. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Charlotte. N. C. 
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SPINNING | 
FRAMES, 


Superintendents 
and Overseers 


PAOLO COTTON MILL, 
Statesville. 
T. M. Crowell, ...... Superintendent 
J. G Robison ..Carder and Spinner 


MONTICELLO COTTON MILLS, 


Monticello, Ark. 


Superintendent 
Carder 
Weaver 


ANCHOR MILL, 


Huntersville, N. ¢. 


F. Smith ........ 
T. EF. Walters. 
B. M. Howie . 
W. L. Lowe, 


Carder and Spinner. 

Mechanic 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. 


Statesville, N. €. 


W. Sanders .... 
Kirkman 
S. L. Wilburn. 


Superintendent 
Carder 


Spinner 
S. Chapman ............ Twister 


ille, N. C. 


French ...... Superintendent 
F. M. Abernathy . Carder 
Flem Benson .......... Card Room 


Monday ......« Master Me ‘chanie 


MAGNOLIA MILLS. 


Magnolia, Miss. 


H. C. Moore.. Supt. 
J. J. Goins... Carder. 
John Greenlee. . Spinner. 
I’. T. Newberry. . ,. Weaver, 
- Master Mee hanic. 


VALLEY CREEK MILLS. 


Selma, Ala. 


T. W. Harvey. . ., Supt. 
J. H. Garrett... . .. Carder. 
Croff Freeman... ., Spinner. 


Weaver. 


..Master Mechanie. 


J. C. Fowler. . 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 
| 


“eather work done. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


High Shoals, N. €.—Robert Cald- 
well, of Lincolnton, is here to 
do some painting for the High 
Shoals Company. 


Wendell, N. C—The R. B. Whilley 
Mig. Co. has decided to close down 
their plant until business improves. 


Cherryville, N. C.—All the cotton 
mills at Cherryville are reported as 
renning full time. The Howell is 
operating both night and day. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Clara Mill is 
temporarily idle on account of the 
destruction of the Spencer Mountain 
power plant by hgehtning. 

Toccoa, .Ga.—The. Toccoa. Mills, 
which were recently reported as 
having failed on aceount of the high 
price of cotton, are now operating 
under the same management. 

Asheville, N. C.—-The Farish-Staf- 
ford Co., of New York. is getting 
ready to show a complete new line 
of white gilts from the French 
Broad Manufacturing Co. 


Shelby, N. C.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of Shelby Cot- 
ton Mills will be held Tuesday, July 
i, 1911, in the office of the First 
National Bank. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—S. 5. Goltin 
will organize a $50,000 stock com- 
pany to own and operate a ptant for 
the manufacture of bagging tor 
cvain, fertilizer, etc. The proposed 
building is a two story brick struc- 
ture. 


/ Greenville, S. C.—-The Gallivan 
/ Building Company has made con- 


tract for some additions to the 
Monaghan Mill. The cloth room at 
this mill is to be enlarged and some 
This does not 
mean an increase of mill capacity, 
but simply mecrease of space. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been issued for the 
American Curtain Co. to spin, 
weave and otherwise manufacture 
curtains. The capital stock of the 
company is $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors are J. Harry Minor, C. H. Minor 
and associates. 


Lowell, N. C.—While hampered 
sumewhat by the loss of its power 
plant the Spencer Mountain Mills 
are running a part of their machin- 
ery with power secured from the 
Southern Power Company which en- 
ables them to take care of orders in 
process of filling. 


Hagerstown, Md.—Work is pro- 
giessing on the knitting mill being 
erected here for Geo. A. Zook. This 
mill when finished, will produce 
ladies knit underwear made from 
combed yarns 15s to 18s counts. 
Mr. Zook will manage the plant 
which will employ about 25 hands. 
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Laurel Mills, Va.—Fire destroyed Baltimore, Md.—The Barrett Me- 
last Week, the plant of the Rappa- Kee Co., manufacturers of Majestic 
hannock Woolen Mills Go. shirts, will change the style of the 
firm, beginning July i, to the Ma- 
Tampa, Fla—The Board of Trade jestic Shirt Co. The personnel will 


Limanuel Allen relative to the estab- firm also wil] increase their cap- 
lishment of a knitting mill in Tampa. ital $100,000, making it $200,000 in 
[It is said Mr. Allen proposes form- all. 

ing a stock company and building a 
plant to manufacture knit shirts and 
hosiery.. 


Whitmire, S. C.—-The Glenn Low- 
ry Cotton Mills company has clos- 
“oa contract with mill power de- 
partment of the Southern Power 
decided to decline the promotion }company to receive from the lat- 
offered him by the Southern Uot- 1500 horsepower electricity. 
ton Oil Go. to take a position in These mills beve recently decided 
Little Rock, Ark. He will remain to abandon the steam drive, tear 
here and devote his time to the out the present system andinstal! 
work of Panola Mill of which he is the electric drive, 
president. 
Darlington, C.—At a recent 
Carrollton, Ga—The Mandeville meeting of the Darlington Manufac- 
Mills Co., of Carreliton are having turing Company the report of C. C. 
the old gin house building torn Twitty, treasurer and genera! man- 
down this week, and will move the ager showed that the mill had 
inaterial together with some ma- profited despite the. great depres- 
chinery to another town. We wun- sion in textile world. The directors 
derstand this company will build a declared the regular dividends on 
brick warehouse on the site where the common and preferred stock, 
the old gimnery stood. payable July 4, 19414. 


Greenwood, S. C.—I. 5. Evans has 


Lincolnton, N. €C.—The Wureka 
Mill will instal! another. Johnson & 
Bassett mule spinning frame. They 
now have three mules and are man. 
ufacturing coarse yarns on the wool 


Hartsville, S. C.—The recent direc- 
tors meeting at the Hartsville Cot- 
ton Mill showed this mill to Rave 
done unsually will im the face ol 
the adverse condition of the cotton 
aud cotton cloth situation. The tsystem and running night and dav. 
usual semi-annual dividend of 3 1-2 J. YVehue is superintendent. This 
per cent, payable July ist, was de- mill has had two _ fires recently 
clared. which destroyed a number of bales 
of raw stock. 


Johnson City, Tenn.——-This city was ty 
recently visited by capitalists from Union, S. C—Ottaray Mills will 
South Carolina, whe are looking for fsoon be merged into the Parker 
an advantageous location for a pro- {Cotton Mill Go, headquarters 
posed cotton mill to cost $500,000 to myilie, S. C. T. M. Marehant, 
$1,000,000, The business men of /president of Ottaray Mills, will have 
Johnson City are endeavoring to se-=fa responsible position with the 
cure this new mill company to locate*2arker Company. Ottaray Mills will 
here. still be under the management of 

Mr. Marchant, although his head- 

Columbia, 8. C.—J. M. Graham, quarters will be in the Parker Mill 
who holds the contract with the Company's office at Greenville. 
State of South Carolina for the 
lahor of eonviets in the hesiety mill Cathoun. Ga—The Echota Mills 
at the state penitentiary, announc- /will. in the near future. add greatly 
ed that he would resist the efforts of Lua. their equipment. At present they 
the governor to break the contract have-foom for about 5,000 spindles, 
by carrying the matter to the state with other machinery im proposi- 
supreme court. tino. This mill has placed an order 
with the Draper Co., for 24 44in. E. 
“Greenville, S C—The Woodside Medel! looms. They have 120 Draper 
Cotton Mills Company was organized !00ms, making 56x40 inch sheeting. 
here June 23; capital stock 93,000,- J. ¥. Clark, of Atlanta, Ga., is gen- 
0. John T. Woodside was elected eral manager and superintendent. 
president; J. D. Woodside, vice 
president and treasurer, and BE. F. West Point, Ga—In spite of the 
Woodside, vice president and secre- continued depression in cotton man- 
he The following were elected ufactury it is gratifying to know 
rectors: William T. 
York City; F. D. Hunter, Simpson- plied with the fleecy staple, an in- 
ville, 5. C.; John ‘T. Woodside, dication that they will keep the 
Greenville, 5. C.; D. M. Garrett, wheels turning. During the past 
Fountain Inn, 8. C.; J. D. Weodside, two weeks the Lang Mfg, Go. have 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Henry A. Haines, made considerable purchases. of 
New York City; A. B. Carpenter, spot cotton in our local market, alse 
Greenville, 8. C.; Ridley Watts, New in LaFayette and other points, 
York City, and E. F. Woodside, enough to last them through the 
Greenville, 8. C. season. 


West, New that al ithe local mills are well sup- - 


Cuero, Terxas.—The 


alley 


fiuadalupe 
colton mills, recentiv re- 
capitalized, are being greatly im- 
! proved. The plant will contain 7,000 
spindies and 160 looms and will 
is reported to be negotiating with remain the same as heretofore. The/ manufacture duck and heavy sheet- 


the improvements new 
under way are completed. The 


preduct will be sold direet. The 
mill is not rimming al present as 
improvements are being made which 
include the eonstruction of an ad- 
dition 60 by 150 feet. to the main 
bitldme. 


Huntsville, Ala—A great many 
additions and improvements are be- 
ing made at the Howe Millis. The 
lolloWing new machinery is being 
justalied: 150 looms, one slasher 
and new beaming frames. A raw 
stock dyeing outfit has also been 
added. They are turning out a nice 
line of ginghams, shirtings and 
chambrays. 

The mull village is also receiving 
iis share of attention, all the houses 
having been painted and (flowers 
planted near the mill. 

Greenville, S. C.—At the regular 
semi-annual meeting of the Wood- 
side Cotton Mill direetors held in 
the office of the president of the 
City National Bank a dividend of 
31-2 per cent. on the preferred 
stock of the company was declar- 


ed. No dividend will be declared on™ 


the common stock. 

Other matters of minor impor- 
tance were considered by the direc- 
tors. This mill is one of several 
which wil compose the Woodside 
Cotton Mills company. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Capitalists 
interested in cotton manufacturing 
plants in Massachusetts, Georgia and 
South Carolina are investigating 
with a view of locating a big cot- 
ton mill at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
They are corresponding with I. M. 
Pitnam of the Putnam Co. Okla- 
homa City, who intends to visit the 
Kast and the South in order to en- 
deavor-to mduce the men to choose 
Oklahoma City as the 'ocation of the 
enterprise. Reports state that an 
investment of from $2,000.00 to 
000,000 is contemplated. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The electrical 
power plant of the Spencer Moun- 
tain Power company, which fur- 
nishes lights and power for the 


town of Gastonia and power for a_ 


number of factories in the county, 
is a mass of ruins, the work of 
lightning followed by fire. Light- 
ning struck the building which was 
located about seven miles east of 
Gastonia on the South Fork of the 
Catawba river at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The loss is roughly esti- 
mated at $20,000. 

It is understood that the plant 
will be rebuilt at once. 
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Aragon, Ga.—The Georgia Power 
company recently closed a deal with 
Gen. J. O. Waddell, of Cedartown, 
for a site at Aragon for their trans- 
forming station. The full current 
will be brought from Tallulah Falis 
hy way of Atlanta to Aragon, where 
the transforming station will divide 
it, a part going to Cedartown and 
a part gomeg to Rome. 

It is hoped that this power in this 
section will greatly aid the building 
of the proposed trolley line from 
here taking im Rockmart, Aragon, 
Cartersville, Rome, Cave Springs 
and then back to Cedartown. Hon. 
J. J. Gathoun, of Cartersville was 
in Cedartown recently to close the 
deal for the site with General Wad- 
dell. 


Greer, 8. C.-The capacity of the 
Greer Manufacturing Company will 
be increased by the addition of 5,- 
000 spindles, and the proportionate 
ntermediate machinery. The pres- 
ent spindiage of the mill is 10,000 
and when the addition is made the 
mill will have 15,000 spindles. 

The work on the addition to the 
mill will begin at once. The firm 
of Lockwood-Greene Company is 
making the plans for the building 
and will act as supervising archi- 
tects for the work. 

The Gallivan Building Company of 
Greenville, 8S. C. has been iet the 
contract for the erection of the 
new building, and they propose to 
start work within a short time. 

The addition to the Greer Mill 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. 


Millis will soon begin operation by 
e electrical drive. The electrival 
transmission is now being installed 
in accordance with contracts a:adc 
some time age. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manutacturing Cv., ci 
Fitisburg, is furnishing the elec- 
trical machinery. There are about 
10,335 ring spindles and 248 broad 
lcoms in the Pear! plant, the outpul 
being wide sheetings. 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Co.'s No. 
i plant will soon be operating hv 
electricity, the contracts for the 
electric motors and transmission ma- 
chinery having ben awarded some 
time ago. The equipment is being 
furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. of 
Pittsburg. This plant operates about 
25,100 ring spindies and 1,000 narrow 
looms on the production of deninss, 
‘amiets, etc. 


Williamsburg, Va.—The Federal! 
Court has affirmed in all details the 
findings of Referee Lock, of New- 
port News, in tmportant questions 
arising in the Williamsburg Knit- 
ting Mills bankruptcy proceedings. 
In deciding the case the court said: 

“This case is before the court up- 
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Durham, N. G.—The Pear! Cotton 


Why Delayr 


| wonder how many times you have seen our 
weekly dissertatios and said to yourself: I am 


going to send for the catalogue of the 


The Turbo’ Humidifier 


(The Humidifier %,, with the Guarantee) 


2 


I wonder how many times you have asked 
yourself the question if humidity would be of 
advantage to you. 


With prices of manufactured textiles low, do 
you not welcome every opportunity to save ? 


Humidity puts back the weight—the natural 
moisture—that was in the fiber when you 
bouglit it. Humidity eliminates fly and static 
electricity. Prevents ““oozy’’ yarn. 


Better product, and more of it. 


Any good humidifier will do all this. The 
Turbo will do it and more. We want to tell 
you about it. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


southern Office, No. | Trast Bidg , Charlotte, N.C. 
B.S. COTTRELL, Manager. 


Cotton Mill Directory 


OF THE SOUTH 


PRICE $1.00 


WILL APPEAR AUGUST Ist, 1911 


We will on August tst, 1911, issue the first edition of the 
COTTON MILL DIRECTORY OF THE SOUTH. 
This book will contain the most reliable information rela- 
tive to Southern Cotton Mills and will contain a number 


of new features. It will be issued in pocket size . 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. . 
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on the application to review the 
rulings of Referee John B. Locke, 
as set forth in his decision and 
findings filed herein on January 3, 
iffi, and the conclusion reached 
thereon by the court is. that the 
action of the referee in (A) hold- 
ing that the sprinkler plant put 
upon the premises of the Williams- 
burg Knitting Co., the subject of the 
lien, passed under the after acquir- 
ed property clause in the mortgage 
theretofore placed thereon in favor 
of the Peninsula Bank; and (B 
that under the amended bankruptcy 
act. of June 25, 1910, th applicants 
for review, George H. Holt & Go., 
are not entitled to their vendor's 
lien, because of the failure season- 
ably to record the proper reserva- 
tion of the same, is in all respects 
correct and should be affirmed.” 


Greenville, S. C.—President Lewis 
W. Parker's letter to the stockhold- 
ers of the Parker Cotton Mills com- 
pany reads as follows: 

“You will notice the call for a 
meeting of the stockholders to au- 
thorize the increase of capital stock 
of the Parker Mills company from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000; the said 
increase to be divided into guar- 
anteed, preferred and common, in 
such proportions as may be deter- 
mined upon by the board of diree- 
Lors. 

“For your information I would ad- 
vise that most favorable offers have 
been made to Parker Cotton Mills 
company for the acquisition of sey- 
eral additional properties conveni- 
ently located to the properties now 
owned by the corporation. Several 
of these properties have been fav- 
orably considered by the board of 
directors and authority has been 
given by the board to acquire the 
Pine Creek Manufacturing company 
at Camden, 3. C., and the Ottoray 
milis at Union, 8. C. These proper- 
ties are being acquired on a basis 
which is regarded in the interest of 
this corporation. In addition te 
these two, several other proposi- 
tions are under consideration by 
the board of directors, which will 
be acied on at a later date. 

“Of course a very small propor- 
Lion of the authorized increase will 
be used in the acquirement of the 
two mills above referred to, but the 
remaining stock will be held in the 
treasury, subject to the direction of 
the board of directors. 

“It shall be pleased to give to any 
stockholder seeking same, detailed 
information as to the proposed 
terms of acquirement of the Ottaray 
milis and Pine Creek Manufactur- 
ing company, and would state that 
these two properties are now largely 
eontrolled by the same interests as 
those identified with the Parker 
Cotton Mills company.” 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


J, F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENIJNG 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


Textile Department 
North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


Full Equipment for Practical and Technical Instruction 
in Cotton Manufacturing. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


t. Four Year Course in Cotton Manufacturing. 
2. Four Year Course in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
3, Two Year Course in Cotton Manufacturing. 

The course mcludes Cotton Grading and Sampling; Picking; Carding; 
Combing; Ring and Mule Spinning; Warp Preparation; Designing; Plain, 
Dobby and Jacquard Weaving and Fixing; Texttle Chemistry and Dyeing. 

For catalogue and other intormation, address 


THOMAS NELSON, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Excellent Location 
for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, served by three railroads, we are in 
position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mull. 


Full particulars on request to 


J. W. 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, 


VIRGINIA. 


WARP STOP-MOTIONS. 
Continued from page 7 
stopped and the circuit thereby is 
instantly broken. The warp thread 
heing pieced, the throwing-on of 
the shipper immediately and auto- 
matically resets all circuit connec- 

Lions. 

2. The drop-bar is hung between 
the lease-rods on the two lower 
banks of threads in the lease so that 
the upper end of the bar does not 
protrude through the upper bank of 
threads, and each drop-bar, while 
necessarily in contact with the 
thread leading through it, is not in 
contact with the adjacent threads 
of the warp or with any of the 
threads leading through the other 
banks of drop-bars. 

3. The form of drop-bar permits 
the minimum weight when that is 
important. It also comprises a re- 
taining rod situated under the warp 
threads and entirely clear thereof. 

i. This combmation of maximum 
room for the warp and minimum 
weight for the drop-bar gives ab- 
solute minimum of friction and con- 
sequent minimum breakage of warp. 
The great value of this combination 
hes in the fact that the real, im- 


portant factor of a stop-motion to 
be considered its the amount of 
added friction caused by it on the 
yarn. J 

5. The electrical circuit to stop 
the loom is made by the drop-bar, 
having a long contact on the upper 
eireuit guide-rods, dropping ito 
firm sliding contact with the lower 
circuit bar. The drop-bar in fall- 
ing contacts in sliding by the side of 
the lower circuit bar, in reference 
to which it is so positioned as to 
wedge itself and maintain a firm 
contact. 

6. The electrieal eireuit is im- 
mediately broken by the throwing- 
off of the shipper. Thus the elec- 
trical power is used only for an 
instant. 

This does away with any tendency 
to spark and operates a large num- 
ber of stop-motions with small 
power. One small, low voltage 
dynamo, occupying about a cubic 
foot of space, operates from six 
hundred to seven hundred stop- 
motions. 


York .— While 


New 
in cotton goods were not as satis- 
factory last week as had been ex- 


developments 


pected, prices were held very firm. 
Sellers are meeting with poor suc- 
cess in their efforts to eunvince 
buyers that stocks are unusually 
short, and thaal when the demand 
does start up in earnest prices are 
likely to advance sharply. State 
ments from reliable sources are to 
the effect that jobbers are carrving 
unusually light stocks at the presect 
time, and at the same time their 
forward orders are very much below 
normal. 

The curtailment al the milis is 
progressing steadily, and each weck 
sees a further reduction in the cul- 
put. 

It is estimated that fully fifty 
lines of domestic ginghams in é4if- 
ferent widths will be pvt on the 
market for the spring and there are 
some predictions that the market 
cannot stand so much, 

The prices that have been made on 
white goods so far are on aboul, the 
same basis as last year, but that this 
basis is very low and not at ail 
satisfactory to the mills. Expecta- 
tions, however, the that the coming 
season, so far as the volume of Dus- 
iness goes, will be a more satisfac- 
tory one. 

During the past two weeks about 
C000 bales of export goods have 
been sold and inquiries are reported 
to have been numerous. 

The bulk of the Chima husiness 
has been on 3 yard sheeting at 7 1-2 
cents, and small sales of + yards, 
iC by 60 are reported to have been 
made at 61-8 cents. 

It is also said that a small lol 
cf 5 yard sheeting and 1,000 bales 
of flannels: have been bought by 
China. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
was quiet last week and the total 
sales are estimated at 85,000 pieces. 
Orders from New York and other 
markets were few, showing the lim- 
iled amount of imterest which is 
being taken by buyers... A large 
amount of the weekly business was 
confined to various construction, al- 
though in no instance was the vol- 
ume of business large. 


One large manufacturer of print 
cloths stated during the week that 
unless he can get more money -for 
his goods he will close his mills: 
he says that at present prices sales 
do not permit of sufficient profit to 
enable treasurers to meet their ob- 
hgations and pay dividends to the 
stockholders. 

Current quotations on cotton goods 
are given in New York as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in, std. .3% 

28-inch, 64x60e 
Gray goods, 39-in'68x72s 5% to 5% 

384,-inch, standard ... 5-16to5% 
Brown drills, standards 8% 

Sheetings, south std 


Bayard 7% to 7% 
56260 6% to 6% 
Denims, 9-ounece ...... 14 to 17 


Stark, 8-ounce duck ..13% 
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Hartford, tt-ounee 40-in 


Tiekings, 8-ounee ....13% 
Standard faney prints ..... 5 to 5% 


Worlds Visible Supply of American 


Cotton. 
Previous Week ............ 553.893 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 

New York, June 23.—The following 

statistics on the movement of cotton 

for the week endme Friday. June 

23, were compiled by the New York 

cotton exchange. 

WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 

This Yr. Last Yr. 


Pert reeeipts ..... 7,056 23,340 
Overland LO mills 

and Canada ..... 5,602 6,688 
Southern mills tak- 

ings (estimated). 45,000 10,000 
lL.oss of stock at m- 

terior towns 7,863 


srought into sight for 
the week. ....... 19,795 

TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT, 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port receipts ....8,444,881 7,155,088 
Overland to- mills 

and Canada 928.456 801,175 
Southern mill  tak- 


ings (estimated) 2,110,000 2.080.000 
Stock at interior towns 
in exeess Sept. 1 82,975 89,538 
srought into sight thus 
far for season. . 11,563,312 10,125,804 


Prospect of Cotton Crop. 


25.—The 
said in regard 


Memphis, Tenn. June 
Commercial-Appea! 
to the cotton crop: 

Rains fell in moderate to heavy 
quantities m all parts of the cotton 
belt during the week except in west- 
ern, southwestern and parts of 
northern Texas and western Okla- 
homa. While rains fell, the cotton 
crop has been put in most excel- 
lent eondition and the outlook is 
good. The. fields are well cultivated 
and the plant is green, healthy, 
growing and fruiting. Blooms are 
reported in the most northern dis- 
iriets. 

In Alabama and most of the cen- 
tral cotton belt, the outlook is the 
best in many years and conditions 
approach the ideal. They are a lit- 
tle less favorable in South Carolina, 
where rainfall has not yet been suf- 
ficient. 

In western Texas and Oklahoma, 
the crop has suffered no injury that 
rain will not restore, but the ground 
is becoming quite dry and such 
light and scattered showers as have 
fallen have given but little relief. 
Rain is rapidly becoming a neces- 
sity for a good cotton crop. 

In Arkansas, Louisiana and South- 
ein Mississippi boll weevils are be- 
coming more numerous since the 
rains but are not so destructive as 
al this time last year. 
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Southern Single Skeins: 


24 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins: 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in . 


Skeins: 
8-3 hard twist....... 21 — 
21 1-2— 
9-4 SIACK 21 1-2—22 


Souchern Single Warps: 


Southern Two-Ply Warps: 
wi 


Philadelphia, Pa—While the ag- 248 .................. 24 1-2— 
gregate amount of business in cotton 26s ...............66. 24 1-2——25 
varns has not. been much better A0s 1-2—26 
gua prices are a little softer, the SOs .........466.ccue. 28 28 1-2 
situation is bei.er than last week. 408 .................. 30) 
There have been many inquiries 50s ................. 36 —36 1-2 
for future deliveries and there 
have been unconfirmed reports of Southern lf rame Spun Yarn on 
sales of 100,000 pounds lots. Cones: 
Underwear salesmen are reported 
to be backing good orders but man- ,,. 4 4.9 
ufacturers are not covering their 99 
needs. 
Hosiery manufacturers are not 22 3-4-—-23 
reported to be qping & very jg, 25 23 4-2 
Weaving yarns have not been ac- | 
to be optimistic. The towel trade . 7 
men's wear have recently made pur- 26 
chases of yarns in 50,000 pound 4s 30) 
lots, 


248 26 1-2 

32 

. 33 — 

Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins: 

—30 1-2 


Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 


33 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: 


Agreed With Her. 
“Johnny,” said his teacher. “if 


coal is selling at $6 a ton and you 


pay your dealer $24 how many tons 
will he bring you?” 
“A little over three tons, ma’am,” 
said Johnny promptly. 
“Why, Johnny, that 


sn't right,” 
said the teacher. 


“No, ma’am, I know it ain't,” said 
Johnny, “but they all do it.” 
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A. M. Law & Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other gouiheran Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks, 


Southern Securities 


N. C. State Bonds, N. C. 


South Carolina and Georgia Mil) road Stock end Other Figh 
Stocks. Grade Securities 
Bid Asked North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills.. 70 75 Bid. Asked 
Aiken Mfg. Go.......... 85 140 
American Spinning Co.. 160 80 
Anderson Cot. Mills pfd 90 
Aragon Millis ........ Bloomfield ............ 
Arkwright Millis ....... 100 Brown Mfz. Co. 
Augusta Factory, Ga... 125 144 
Avondale Mills. Ala.... 116 {20 {25 
Retton Cotton Mills..... 120 125 (hadwick-Hoskins .... .... 95 
Brandon Mills ....... . 92% Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. .... 100 
Capital Cotton Mills.... 80 _ 135 
Chiquola Mills ......... 167 126 
Clifton Mig. Co. pid.... ... 100 125 
Clinton Cotton Mills.... 125  Wimira, .......... 100 
Courtenay Mig. Co..... fi 9 Erwin, pfd ......... 100 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.. 100 .............. —— 
Cox Mfg. Company... . 116 125 
D. E, Converse Co....... 90 
Dalias Mig. Co. Ala.... ... 0 Gibson ............... 70 85 
Darlington Mig. Co..... 5 Highland Park ........ 200 
Drayton Mills ......... 90) Highland Park, pfd. 104 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga, .117 
Easley Cotton Mills.... 160 165 [Imperial 104 
Enoree Mig. Co. pid.... 100... Linden 
Enterprise Mig. Co. Ga. 75 ... [oray 90 94 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga . 
Fairfield Cotton Mills... ... fumherton 
Gafiney Mig. Co......-... 56... Mooresville .....__ 195, 
Gainesville C. M. (ra 80 Modena 90 
Glenwood Mills ........ 140 145 Makomis N. C. 200 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co... 104 Ovark 140 
Glueck Mills ork 102 Raleigh im) 104 
Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. ... 140 460 
Graniteville Mfg. Go.... 160 165 Salisbury 136 3 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 59 Statecs Got 3 Mills, 
Hartsville Cot. Mills.... 190 Weshineton fd 100 106 
Inman Mills ........... 110 Washington 30 
Inman Mills, pfd ...... 101 
King, Jno. P. Mfg Co. Ga 100 100 103 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. 130 . 
Lancaster Cot. Mills, pfd 98... Pelzer Mig. OO... 
Langley Mfg. Go......... 440 Pickens Cotion Mills.... 92 
Limestone Cotton Mills. (75? Poe, F. W. Mig. Co..... MS. 
Lockhart Mills .......:. ... Riverside 25 
Mollohon Mfe. Go...... ... 195 artan Mills 125 
Monarch Cot. Mills..... 105 Toxaway Mills . Stee tee 72 
Monaghan Mills ........ 404  ‘PUcapau Mills ......... 260 
Newberry Cot. Mills .... 125 140 Union-Buffalo Mills, tst 
Norris Cotton Mills..... ..» 120 Umion-Buffalo Mills, 2d 
Olympia Mills, ist pfd.. ... 90 15 
90 VYietor Mix. Go........... i190 «142 
‘Mills Ware Shoals Mfg. Uo... 80) 
100 100 Warren Mfg. Go........ 95 
DIG... ... 400 Warren Mfg. Co., pfd.. 100 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.... 100... 
Farker Mills, pfd tee Ri) 83% Williamston Mills ...... 120 
Parker Mills, Com...... ... 40 Woodruff Cotton Mills.. 115 
Piedmont Mfg. Co...... ... 162% Woodside Mills ......... 83 
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Personal Items 


Continued from page 1! 
Chas. D. Thigpen has resigned as 
overseer of napping at McAdensville, 
N. C. 


Cc. W. Lee, of Belmont, N. GC, is 
new second hand in spinning at the 
Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, N. C. 


W. J. Orr, of Mecklenburg Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C.. is now running a 
section in spinning at Tuxedo, N. C. 


G. M. Patterson, of Anderson, 8. 
C.. has accepted the position of 
overseer of napping at McAdensville, 
N. 


J. B. Harris has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at Williamston, 
S.C., to accept the position of over- 
seer of spinning at Grendel Mill No. 
2. Greenwood, 8. C. 


E. B. Brown has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C.. te become 
assistant superintendent of the 
Tiotho Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


/ ©. J. Gault has been transferred 

from day overseer of spinning and 
winding to night overseer of same 
at the Cleghorn Mills, Rutherford- 
ton, N. C. 


John Tillett, a son of C. W. Til- 
lett. a prominent! lawyer of Char- 
lotte, has accepted a position with 
fhe Union Bagging Company at 
Norfolk, Va. 


W. Y. Harrison, superintendent of 
the Panola Mills, Greenwood, 8. GC. 
was visiting superintendent W. C. 
Cebb at Ware Shoals, S. G. last 
week. 


J. W. Engle has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding to accept the 
position of serond hand spinning 
in the same mill at Roanoke Rapids, 
A. CG. 


W. L. Garrison has resigned as 
overseer of night weaving at the 
Giobe Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C.. and is 
now overhauling the weave room at 
the Limestone Mliils of the same 
place. 


J. B. Moore has resigned as assis- 
tant superintendent of the Klothe 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. to ac- 
cept the position of overseer of 
spinning and twisting at the Cleg- 
hern Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


F. €. Wood has resigned as ser- 
ond hand in twisting at the Neely 
Mfg. Co., Yorkville, S. to accept 
the position of second hand in spin- 
ning at the Lockmoere Mills of the 
“ame place. 


William C. Miller. son of Mr. T. 
D. Miller. Statesville, N. C.. who 
was a student at the Philadelphia 
Textile School the past session, 
was notified last week that on ac- 
eount of his excellent record dur- 
ing the session he has been award- 
ed a scholarship to the school for 
the next session. 


D. €. Collier, who was awarded 
the gold medal offered by National 
Association of Textile Manufacfur- 


fF ers’ for the highest average in the 


four years’ course in textile work 
at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, will take charge of the Ox- 
ford Knitting Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 
as vice president and general man- 
acer. 


Pienic at Chickamauga. 

The Crystal Springs Bleachery of 
Chickamauga, Ga. gave their em- 
ployees a pienic and barbecue on 
June 10th. Besides a good dinner 
there were two ball games, sack 
races, ete. and a general good time 
was enjoyed. 


Mill Boy Seouts. 


The Boy Scouts, under the super- 
vision of the secretaries of the as- 
sociations of Victor, Woodside, Mills 
Mfg. Co., and Monoghan, of Green- 
ville, S. CG. will spend one week in 
camp at Caesar’s Head. They will 
go into camp July the 3d, and -re- 
turn to Greenville July 8. 


Barbecued 


A barbecue was given at Ridge- 
wood June 17th by the overseers of 
the Olympia, Granby. Richland and 
Capital City mills of Columbia, 8. 
C.. to the superintendents of the 
mills, W. P. Hamrick of Olympia, 
S. W. Mims of Granby, W. D. In- 
gle of the Richland and W. A, 
Black of the Capital City. 


Tucker, aged 11, were drowned in 
the reservoir of the Clinton Cotton 
Millis. Clinton, 8. C.. at noon, June 
23. -The mills closed down for the 
remainder of the day. Tom slipped 
off the dam and his brother Roy 


jumped in to try to save him. The 


water was about ten feet deep and 
the boys could not swim. 


- 


Foreman Injured. 


Jospeh Berry, foreman of the 
bleachery department of the Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Company, Chica- 
mauga, Ga., was badly injured by the 
bursting of a large pulley. He was 
struck by a piece of the broken pul- 
ly, cutting his baek and injuring 
several of his ribs. His wounds 
were found to be not as serious as 
first anticipated. 


Negro Girl Shot. 


Lindale, Ga.Jaek Akins, a young 
white man now employed in the 
Mass. Mills here, is in jail, charged 
with shooting an eight-year-old 
negro girl. The girl is in a serious 
eondition the bullet having entered 
her left side. 

Akins claims the affair altogether 
an accident and that he did not 
know the negro was anywhere near 
him until he heard her sereams 
coming from the bushes, where he 
had fired at a sparrow. He gave 
himself up to jail. 

Akins has been a resident of Lin- 
dale since a small boy and is well 
known here. It is not beheved 
however, that he would wullfully 
commit such a. crime. 


Automobile Burned. 


While on the way from Cherry- 
ille to Kings Mountain, a five pas- 
enger Oldsmobile car was com- 
letely destroyed by fire. The car 
‘as owned and driven by Mr. John 
P. Carpenter, superintendent of 


Mr. Carpenter was accompanied by 
D. A. Rudisill, also of Cherry- 
The fire was first noticed 
coming through the floor of the car 
and the two gentlemen, fearing an 
explosion of the gasolene tank. va- 
cated at once, leaving the machine 
to its fate, which was complete de- 
struction. 


Attacked Preacher. 


The interference of some of the 
foremen of the mill of the-Amenican 
Spinning Co. Greenville; 8. C. and 
the timely appearance of deputy 
sheriff Mann prevented what doubt- 
less would have been a serious fight 
at the mill vard Wednesday at noon 
when Ben and Whit L. Roberts 


came to the mill entrance and wait- 
ed for Rev. B. W. Epps, whom they 
had said they were going to thrash 
when he came out of the mill to go 
to his dinner. The Roberts men at- 
tacked Mr. Epps when he stepped 
out of the mill and struck him sev- 
eral times over the head with a 
stick. Sheriff Mann appeared on 
the seene and placed the Roberts 
men under arrest. 


Anderson, S. C.—Low water, due 
to the lack of rain for the past 
several weeks, has caused consider- 
able trouble at the Portman Shoals 
plant of the Anderson, Water, Light 
& Power Co. It has been impossible 
to supply all of the mills, ete., with 
sufficient power, and the Orr Cotton 
Mills has for the past two weeks 
been using its auxiliary steam plant. 
A similar move may be necessary at 
the Anderson Mills this week. 

In order that more water may be 
had when there is a good rain or 
rains, the power company has tem- 
porarily added two feet to the 
height of the dam by the use of a 
flashboard, this work having been 
completed Saturday night. 


Superintendent Hit by Train. 


B. F. 8S. Austin, superintendent of 
the Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
while returning to the mill from a 
trip up town in his automobile was 
struck by a freight train at the 
Avon crossing Saturday morning. 
The machine was thrown a dis- 
tance of 20 feet and completely de- 
molished. Mr. Austin himself bare- 
ly escaped with his life. As it was 
he suffered an injury to one of his 
knees that will probably leave him 
more or less crippled for life. A 
huge. splinter of wood about two 
inches long and an inch wide was 
driven with great foree under the 
knee cap of his left lee. He also 
sustained a flesh wound in his arm. 

It seems that Mr. Austin, mis- 
judging the speed of the train which 
was a through fruit freight and 
gcing at a rapid rate, drove upon 
the track and then seeing that he 
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could not cross, threw on the 
brakes and reversed his engine but 
too late. The engine struck the 
front part of the automobile with 
the above-mentioned results. Mr. 
Austin was immediately removed to 
the City Hospital where the splinter 
was extracted and medical attention 
given him. 


Preacher Caned by Superintendent. 


B. J. Dobbins, superintendent of 
(lie Henrietta Mills and superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school, caned 
Rev. 8. M. Davis at the close of the 
morning service last Sunday. 

The caning must have been jus- 
tified if we judge from the following 
account: 

“The caning took place in the 
presence of a number of witnesses 
whose faces were wreathed in broad 
smiles and who, swayed by senti- 
ment or admiration or some other 
unaccountable influence, refused to 
lift a hand or utter a word in de- 
fense of the preacher. 


“The victim of the caning. Rev... 


S. M. Davis, strange to say, walked 
away from the church leaning upon 
the identical cane with whieh he 
had just been severely and lovingly 
caned—his step brisker and 
smile broader than any witness or 
even the generous assaulting gen- 
tiemen put forth.” 


Tragedy at National Mills. 


Lillie Brisson, 9-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bud Brisson. who live 
at the National Cotton Mills, Lam- 
berton, 8. C., was found dead by the 
Seaboard track in front of the mill 
one morning last weok. The body was 
discovered by Mr. Jim Britt. who 
works in the mill, lving on the north 
side of the road and within a foot 
of the track, about 20 feet from a 
walkway crossing the road, at which 
he is supposed to have been struck, 
his cap having been found at the 
crossing. His right leg was broken 
and the back_of his head crushed in. 
The engineer did not see the hoy, 
and at the time of the train leaving 
here he knew nothing of the aeci- 
dent. There are some weeds on each 
side of the track where the accident 
happened, which probably accounts 
for the engineer's not seeing him. Ti 
4s said that the bov could not hear 
well and with the hum of the ma- 
chinery—it happened just in front 
of the mill—it is very probable that 
he knew nothing of the train’s 
whereabouts until he was struck. 
Coroner Rancke went to the seene 
of the accident this morning, but it 
was decided that an inquest was not 
necessary. | 


— 
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COTTON GOODS IN PERU 


Continued from Page 3.) 
portion of the retail trade is in the 
hands of the Chinese and the Ital- 
jans, and theirs are the foreign flags 
most prominent over the shops on 
public occasions. ThegAmericans in 
the country are interested mainly io 
mining and railroad work, and a 
large amount of American capital is 
invested here, the largest proportion 
being in the famous Cerro de Pasco 


Mining Company, which creates a 
constant demand for American 
goods. The only large American 


firm engaged in mercantile bDirsiness 
is W. R. Grace & Co, who haniile a 
great amount of American goods, 
but in Lima, as in La Paz and Val- 
paraiso, the smployees are mainiy 
Germans ahd English, who work for 
lower wages and seem more content 
in these foreign countries thau are 
the young Americans who have or- 
casionally been tried. 

In the interior of the cuuntry 
there are a few scattered foreign 
merchants, and at each center thece 
is to be found a small mucieus of 
white people, or “gente decenute” as 
they are called by the lower classes, 
but the great majority of the inthahi- 
tants are Indians and cholos ‘half- 
breds). Cuzco, the ancient capital 
of the Incas, is still the center of 
the Indian section, and of its popu- 
lation of 19,000 not 5,000 uaderstood 
Spanish. The Indians m the conntry 
do not differ much in customs, lan- 
guage and requirements frora what 
they were when the Spainards first 
appeared. They lived in fioorless, 
straw-roofed huts of stn-dried 
brick, cultivate their smal! crops of 


barley, maize, and potatoes -with 
primitive plows, and raise sheep 
and llamas, which they use for 


transport and from which they get 
the wool that they spin and weave 
by hand make their garments. 
They have feed needs that they can 
net themselves supply and are too 
poer to buy luxlries, so they con- 
tribute little to the foreign trade of 
the country. 


Indian Cotton and Wool Spinning. 

The Indians, though primitive 
and unprogressive, are, in their way, 
fairly industrious, especially the 
women, whom it is interesting to 
see spinning wool while squatting 
in. the market place selling their 
wares or trudging along behind their 
llamas. They no handwheel 
and have nothing but a short stick 
of wood shaped like a spindle. In 
spinning they hold a bunch of cot- 
ton or wool in the left hand and 
with the right pull out fibers, at the 
same time smoothing them into a 
loose sliver with their fingers. When 
about 2 feet have been formud in a 
loose rope, ihe end of if is fastened 
to the end of the wooden spindle and 
the latter whirling on the 
ground or else suspended in the air. 
When sufficient twist has been given 
in this way the yarn is wound up 
on the spindie, a hitch kaoi mate 
around the emi cf the and 
nore fibers pulled oagt, smoothed 
into a sliver, twisted, the knot un- 
dene and the yarn wound up, au- 
other hiteh knot made and t're pro- 
6688 repeated as before. The won- 
en beeome so accustomed to the 
work that it is almost automatic. 
and they spin while walking around 


to 


set 


and head shawls. is sold 
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or looking after their flocks. Such 
yarn is of soft and uneven, 
but for finer work it is respun in 
the same primitive way. Nearly 
every other mud hut has a primi- 
tive loom, on which is made coarse 
black and white sackcloth for mens 
trousers; gay-stripped ponchos of 
about the texture of carpeting; 
bayeta, to be afterwards piece-dyed 
in bright colors, for women’s skirts, 
eic. The making of some ponchos 
takes a wood while, and as they are 
iisuallivy made hy their wives or 
sweethearts, the men will rarely 
part with them, except when mov- 
ing to a different section where 
there is needed a new one of dif- 
ferent make. In the interior there 
are many sections where the cheap 
foreign ponchos are scorned and 
where there are distinct types of 
hand-made poncho, which serve to 
differentiate the various sections in 
somewhat the same manner as was 
done by the Tartans in old Scotland. 
The hats, especially of the women, 
are aiso made in distinctive types 
in different sections. 


Use of Woolen Goods. 


In the colder mountain lands of 
the interior woolen goods are pre- 
ferred to cotton, and the fact that 
there is such a large manufacture 
of woolen goods by hand as well as 
a considerable import, and a smaller 
manufacture in Peruvian factories 
accounts in some measure for the 
small import of cotton goods, which 
does nol average 75 cents per capita 
annually. 

The native-made ponchos are pre- 
ferred to the imported, but the Eng- 
lish baize. made in imitation of the 
native bayeta, for women’s skirts 
in large 
quantities, as is also the case among 
the Indians of Bolivia and Ecuador. 
This baize is the largest import in 
the woolen line and comes in var- 
ious weights and finishes and in all 
colors, but especially red, blue, and 
green. The coarse-woven. “bayeta 
de faxuela,” 53 inches wide, 21 by 
21 ends per square inch, retails in 


course 


Cuzeo at 140 soles per vara, or 
74 1-2 cents per yard. The “bayeta 


de cien hilos,” 65 inches wide, 33 by 
40 construction, retails at 2 soles 
per vara, or $1.07 per vari. The 
widths vary, but these are the prin- 
cipal grades used for making skirts 
and underskirts for the native In- 
dian women, some of whom wear 
half a dozen skirts during the cold 
season. Goods of similar character, 
but made with a long nap, are called 
“castillia" and are used for mantas 
and shawls. The 68-inch, 28 by 28 
construction, retatis in Cuzco at 3 
soles per vara, or $1.60 per yard. 
These are woolen goods, but they 
are so prominent in the textile trade 
of the country, especialy in the In- 
dian trade, that they deserve men- 


tion. These bayetas usually come 
in bales containing six or eight 
cloth-covered packets holding 45 


varas each, 
Banking and Currency. 

The only regular foreign bank in 
Peru is the Baneo Aleman Trans- 
atiantico. The Banco del Peru y 
Londes is chartered in Peru, though 
it has English eapital. Other Peru- 
vian banks are the Banco Interna- 
cional del Peru, the Banco Italiano, 
and the Banco Popular de! Peru. In 
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addition, some of the large import- 
ers, such as W. R. Grace & Co., do 
an exchange banking business. 

Peru is one of the few countries 
of Latin America on a stable gold 
basis and with only one value for 
the peso. The Peruvian libra is of 
the same value as the English sov- 
ereign, and the two are used to- 
gether in the country, the sovereign 
beme legal tender. The libra is 
divided mto 10 soles of 100 centavos 


each. Peru is unique in that the 
emission ol paper money is pro- 
hibited. Owing to this there is a 


larger use of checks than in other 
Latin-American countries. 
Cotton Manufacturing. 

The first cotton mil! was started 
in Peru in 1848 and the first sample 
of. cloth made therein ts deposited 
m the National Museum at Lima. 
This mill employed 160 operatives 
at 30 to 120 centavos a day, but 
ceased work in 1852. The oldest mill 
now in existence is the Vitarte, of 
Lima. 

The Peruvian 
m number, have 


cotton mills, seven 
92,250 spindles and 
1.750 looms, employing some 2,000 
operatives. The capital invested is 
given as about 4,000,000 soles, say, 
$2,000,000, and the annua! cotton 
consumption is 6,000,000 ponds, or 
about 12,000 bales. 

Class of Goods Produced—quip- 

ment of Inca Mill. 

The Pernvian milis gray sheeting 
and drill, coarse colored cottons, 
mainiy stripes. and one mill, the 
Inca, makes bleached goods. The 
great bulk of the gray goods and 
the coarse stripes used in Peru, also 
about one-third of the white shirt- 
ing requirements of the country are 
now made by the domestic mills. 
No prints are made in Peru. There 
is a fairly good export of tocuyos 

(gray sheetings) from Peru, main- 
ly from the Huaico mill, to Bolivia 
and a smaller export to Chile. The 
value of the eloth exported in 1905 
amounted to $126,200, in 1907 to $57,- 
oot, and in 1908 to $114,492. 

Most of the mills spin 8s to 16s. 
Owing to the competition on heavy 
goods made with coarse yarns the 
Inca mill at Lima changed to finer 
go0ds and now spins up to 40s, 
which is the finest number spun in 
Peru. The Inca mill has an up- 
to-date bleaching plant and makes 
2> to 35 inch white shirting. It has, 
as an experiment, 4 looms on 62- 


inch bramante for bed sheets and 
4 dobbies on Turkish towels. The 


machinery is mainiy Asa Lees and 
Piatt Brothers, and, as in the other 
mills, is entirely English, with the 
English system of top spinning rolls 
and overpick looms. In the weave 
room each two overhead shafts are 
driven by belis from one motor 
belted to the floor at the end of the 
room. This mill, like the others, is 
only one story in height and has the 
usual mill construction with wood 
and cement floor. It ts lorated in 
the suburbs of Lima, but is separat- 
ed from the street by a wide space 
and a high mud wall. The Inca 
does not house its help, but another 
Lime mill that does builds rows of 
ihe usual adobe dwellings and 
charges 3 sols ($1.46) per two rooms 
per month. 
Operatives—Fuel Supply. 

Most of the operatives in Peru- 

vian mills are cholos (half-breeds), 
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and are not very efficient, which is 
che reason why the industry, using 
cotton. fil fer much higher num- 
bers, sticks mainiy to the coarsest 
grades and advances but slowly. In 
Lima the mills use a number of 
Chinese and prefer them to the 
natives as being not only steadier 
workers but much more efficient. 

The Huaico and Ica mills are run 
by water power. One of the Lima 
mills is rum by steam and one has 


a gas engine, but the other three 
use électric power bought of the 
Lima Light & Power Co. which 
obtains its current from the falls 
at Santa Rosa above Lima. Coal 
costs 20 to 24 soles, say %9.75 to 
$11.70 a ton at Lima, which makes 


steam power expensive. This coal 
is all imported. The Govyliarisquisga 
coal mme, owned by the Cerro de 
Pasco Mining Co. sells coal at the 
mine al 3 soles, or $1.46 a ton. The 
greater part of the road from the 
mine to Lima is down grade, but 
owing.to the cost of hauling back 
the empty cars the railroad charges 
25 soles per ton freight, that 
Peruvian coal, less than miles 
away, can not compete Lima 
with English coal that to be 
brought over 10,000. 

Hours of Labor and Wages. 

There are no laws in regard to 


150 
at 
has 


hours of labor or child work. One 
of the largest Peruvian mills runes 
the card and spinning room 121-2 


hours a day, or 67 hours a week, 
and the slasher room, bieachery, 
and weave shed only 10 hours a 
day, or 55 hours a week. The man- 
ager gave me its wage scale, as fal- 
lows: Seuteher men, 2 and 
a day. or $5.84 and $8.76 a 
cards, 15 and 18 centavos an hour, 
or $489 and $5.87 a week: draw- 
frame tenders, 4 cents a hank, aver- 
aging about 13.50 soles, or $6.57 a 
week; slubber operatives, 30 cen- 
lavos a hank on No. 06 hank rove, 
making with help of an assistant, 
iS soles, or $6.53 a week: interme- 
diate operatives. 30 centavos a hank 
on No. 1.2 hank rove, making with 
help of an assistant {2 soles, or 
#5.84, a week; fine frame operatives, 
23 centavos a hank on No. 4 hank 
rove and 28 centavos a hand on No. 
2 hank rove, making about 18 soles, 
or $8.77 a week. 

The spinning frames are 360 
spindles each. Spinners and assist- 
ants are paid by weight, 3.96 cen- 
favos per kilo on Ne. 26s, 4.62 cen- 
tavos on No. 308, and centavos 
on No. 34s. The spinners make 
about 18 soles, or $8.77 a week, and 
Lhe assistants 9 soles, or $4.38. Dof- 
fers are paid 1 sole a day, or $2.92 
a week. Slasher tenders are paid 
4.72 centavos an hour, or $10 per 
so-hour week, and the assistants 2 
centavos an hour, or $5.36 a week. 
Bleach-room hands are paid 18 cen- 
lavos an hour, or $482 for 55 hours. 

Weavers work {0 hours a day, or 
>> hours a week, and run three to 
four looms each. On cloth 35 inches 
wide, 70 by 70 ends per inch, with 
No. 30s warp and filling, they 
are paid 72 centavos, or 35.06 cents, 
per 40-yard cut, and the ordinary 
good weaver averages about 15 soles 


3 soles 
week 


55 


S48 


or $7.30 a week. These are about 
the finest goods made in Peru. 
Weavers on ordinary eray sheet- 


ing make 10 to 12 soles, or 8487 
to $5.85, per week on four looms, 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


If you are needing ‘nen for any 
position or operatives or have sec- 
ond hand machinery, etc. to sell, 


the want columns of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin afford a good me- 
dium for advertising the fact. 

We will any business 
of this kind that is sent us. 


appreciate 


OUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The employment bureau. will. be 
made a feature of the Seuthern 
Textile Bulletin and we expect to 
per ct a system by which we can 
keep track of all vacancies and se- 
eure positions for our friends who 
are out of employment. 

4, ne cost of joining our employ- 
mcut Dureau is only $1.00 and there 
is uo other 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We are in closer touch with 
mills than any publication 
and can do more toward placing 
men in good positions. We do not 
guarantee to placé every man who 
bureau, but 
service 


cost unless a position 


other 


joins our employment 
them the 
of any employment bureau. 

if you out of a job or are 
seeking a hetter one the employ- 
ment bureatn of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- 
linity at a very small cost. 


we do give best 


are 


Help Wanted. 


We want families of help con- 
sisting of a picker hand, 2 card 
hands, 2 intermediate speeder 
hands: Also several spinners and 
spoolers. 


Mili running full time. Will 
send transportation. Address 
Roanoke Cotton Mills. Roanoke. 
Va. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Long experience on both 
white and colored work. Satis- 
factory references as to ability 
and character. Address No. 40. 


WANTED—Position as carder or as 
earder and ‘spinner. Can take 
position on short notice and can 
furnish the best of references. 
Address No. 11. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT or assistant superin- 
tendent. Have had several years 
experience as carder. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 42. 


the — 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING.42 years exper- 
ience. Understand colored, plain 
and fancy weaving, also dobby, 


lenos and jacquard designing. 
Sober and reliable. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 13. 


WANT POSITION AS CARDER or 
carder and spinner. Have 18 years 
experience and can furnish satis- 
factory reference. Good manage- 
er of help. Address No. 14. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
Have long expenence 
and can get results. Satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 15. 


W AN TED—Position 
weaving. 


as overseer of 
Experienced on white 


and fancy. Sober and attend 
strictly to business. Address 
No. 16. 


WANTED—Position as carder and 
spinner or superintendent of smal! 
mill, 20 years experience. Good 
references. Address No, 17. 


WANTEI—Postion as time keeper, 
shipping clerk or paymaster. Have 
technical education and experi- 
enced in weave room and cloth 
room. Address No. 18. 


— — 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of 
weaving. Long experience and 
am also expert designer. Satis- 


factory references. Address No. 
19. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning in large mill, 10 years 
experience, 30 years old, married. 
Address No. 20. 

W ANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent by a practical mill man uf 
20 years experience. Now emplov- 
ed but desire to change. Address 
No. 24. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Now employed but- want 
larger mill. Can give good ref- 
erence as to character and ability. 
Address No, 22. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Can give the best of 
references from present and past 
mills at which I have 
Address No. 23. 


WANTED POSITION AS SUPERIN- 


TENDENT.—Am now employed 
and have had long experience. 


Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 24. 


WANTED POSITION AS OVER- 
SEER OF SPINNING or spinning 

Can take position 
Can furnish best 

Address No. 25. 


and twisting. 
on short notice. 
of references. 
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A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS” 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


location for a mill. 


climate, power. 
address 


Southern Railway, 


No Textile Manufacturer 


Can afford to overlook the Southeastern Districts in 
which the Southern Railway operates, if seeking a 
There lies his opportunity to 
better his condition no matter how good it may be if 
he is anywhere but on Southern Railway lines. 
great common carrier of the South has hundreds of 
the best sites and offers the best locations over all, for 
the man of enterprise, for conservative capital, for 
economic production, for accessible markets; and has 
a superlative advantage in labor, fuel, raw supplies, 
Full information given to those who 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 


This 


Washington, D. C., 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OR CARDER and spin- 
ner. 39 years of age. Have had 
20 years experience as overseer of 
carding and spinning. Now em- 
ployed. Address No. 26. 


WANTED POSITION AS CARDER 
in large mill. Have had long ex- 
perience. Now employed. Good 
references. Address No. 27. 


worked. 


WANTED POSITION AS OVER- 
SEER of weaving. 12 years ex- 
perience with good milis. Best of 
references. Address No. 28. 

WANTED Position as superinten- 
dent or overseer of .carding and 
spinning. Now employed. Long 
experience and good references. 
Address No. 29. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent of smal! mill or overseer of 
weaving in large one. Am now 
employed; reason for changing 
more money. Won't consider any 
thing less than $4.00 per day. Am 
32 years old. Can change on 12 
days notice. Prefer job in bad 


room . At present employed. 
Nothing less than $2.00 per day 
considered. Nine years experience 
on plain and fancy. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 31. 


— 


WANTED—POSITION AS OVER- 
SEER of Speoling, Warping, 
Slashing and Drawing-in. Have 
had charge of beaming. 20 years 
experience in best Northern mills. 
Good references. Address No. 82. 


“Where did you go last night?” 

“New stunt. I heard a deaf mute 
fellow deliver an ovation.” 

“Did he make a set speech?” 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
AND EXPERENCED eotton mill 
superintendent desires to change 
to a larger mill. Excellent man- 
ager of help. Can get the maxi- 
mum production of the desired 
quality at.a very low cost. Age 
32, married, and good habits, ref- 
erences if desired. Any cor- 
respondence will be treated as 
confidential. Address No, %3. 


Judge (to barber: sentenced to 
death}—If you have a last request, 
the court will be glad to grant it. 

Barber.—I should like to shave 
the prosecuting attorney. 


Preity soon the woman burst out 
again: 

“If you were my husband I'd give 
you poison.” 


“Well, mum,” returned the Irish- 


man. as he puffed away at his pipe, 
‘if you wuz me wife I'd take it-’— 
Exchange. 


Barred Them Out. 


A proprietor of a cotton mill m 


England who is something of a 
philosopher posted up on the fac- 
tory gates the following notice: 

“No cigars or good looking men 
admitted.” 

When asked for an explanation 
he said: “I'll tell you. The one will 
set a flame agoing among my col- 
tons and the other among the girls. 
[ won't admit such inflammable and 
dangerous things into my establish- 
ment at any risk.” 
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LIST ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stdart W. Cramer. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
F. W. McLanathan Sons. 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 


W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Mach. Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cleth.) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Co. 

Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
nitburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 
LOOMS— 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, 
PICKERS— 
F. W. MeLanathan & Son. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


REEDS AND 


MILL CRAYONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. \.amer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 


Kitson Machine Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 


ERY— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 

Kitson Machine Co. 
rUMPSsS— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 
OQUTLLERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
RAILROADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works 
Whitin Machine Works. 


KING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rell Ce. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Ce. 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Coldwell, Gildard Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 
Danker & Marston. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


VW ARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Order is Received. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Com- 
Burnisher 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip. 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All 
Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 


P. O. Box 88 
Bell Phone 404 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
“ special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


‘ 
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They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 
| Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine The Charlotte Supply Company 
“Conditions yarn thoroughly and evenly CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co rp. NED BELTING. Special attention given 
Graniteville, Massachusetts Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers for Prices. 
B. §. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. Southern Agent GENERAL 


The Coldwell-Gildard Company 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


The “C. & G.” Universal Warp-stop Motion for Looms 


Designed to be used with American Warp Drawing and Barber Warp-Tying Machines. 
Especially adapted for Colored Weaves. 


F. R. CHADWICK Charlotte, N. C. Southern Representative 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye For Woolen and Worsted Weaving 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS OFFICE AND WORKS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


Corner Market and Foster Streets 


| 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
gated Cop ‘ 
Shuttles 
RIGHT HAND Lorre Spori- 
Solicited 
South Lawrence. Mass ay 


